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"... i'jLivi li'ii reiatvv.' I'ailur*'^ JiJj a I'riji^.ary inGti^iJinQrit 
oi' ie.inii n.-r, " :A(iulu O'.iucatioii profesiJor i!:ilc:!.)ii:i KjiowIgg of : os- 
ton "riivurslty v/7'ot<j in l.>.^'^, "....may b'."^ ' bocausG educationaJ. 
teloviGicn i'ias l;;o:;-:'>i t.- tiie untertaiicaont LiidiU5try Tor its 
rationale, fZ/aLdlnr. incipL-'S, aiid tecUiiiquej, rather than bo 
ad'Liit C'iucation" i Anotlior a^l'jj.t oa\icatoi*, -ietiry Alter, 

to<.Vw a dii't'eront point ji" view: "iioncornnicrcial television.... 
is becoraing a. . . Toi'ce today..... by bi^eakln^; , the GtoreotyK^-- that 
. . . what. . . . is ^ outer tain ing. ..■ can 1 not bo educational. Ail aiiy- 
one h.as to do to dii^provc- that fallacy is tc- look at today's tel- 
evision pror.ra^:i^:iin^> . * . " [ci-J*) * 

ihese f.i laiaetr ically opposed positions adopted by tv;o re- 
spected adult jfiucatlon practitioners and theoreticians reflect 
the eontinuin?:^ contruv-Tsy in tlie field o\*:r tiic place that 
shoiild b«.' accorded by a:ialt educators to iioncorariercial cultui^al- 
in format! on al tolcvisio:i (otherjiso kno'-ii as PuiJj.c Television 
or PfV). Knov;les v/oolv^ /^o as far as to v/itlii^old the desif.nation 
of adult education froir. riiost TV cultural and inToiTrvitional pro- 
f^rains. A fev; tiieoret icians, such as adult education professor 
Coolie V'Mrner of the iJnivr;i*s ity of j>ritish Columbia, would (';o 
evini farther. Verii<?r has banished fro:n the fieLd of adult e(^u- 
cation virt'ually till ueievision pro{^rarxninf^,, including; most in- 
structionrl or didactic [ITJ) prot^rainminf; for adults (Coolie 
Vomer, "Definition oT Terms," in liale Jensen, et.al. , ed.. 
Adult Education , Washin/cton, D.C.: Mult l::ducation Association 
of the U.S.A., l..M>Ji, p. Jcl)* his position, however, is n-la- 
tiveJ^ extreme '..'ith'.n the field. Even tiie narrowly -based Jolm- 
stone study accepUid iT/ as fittin{5 its (jofhiitlon of adult ed- 
ucation (Jo]in W.C. Johnstone and liamon J. Kivera, Volunteers for 
Learning: , Ciiica^^o: Aldine Publisiiliif^ Co., 1/j^). Cultural-in- 
foniiational television iias been of more conc'jrn to theoretieic\ns 
of the profession t:\iin didactic i^' because PTV's afiult education 
programmiiif^ has t'Tuied to be. In tlie v;l{h?st sense of tiie word, 
"entertaining^ 
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TIIE KEVIfiW 



Futile Television has Inclined to a much greater extent than 
Instructional T/ to enq^liasize its natural role as a broadcasting 
medium* Journalistic and performance values have tended to pre* 
dominate in PTV over the didacticism of traditional schooling or 
the discussion approach of traditional adult education* Given 
these deviations of the medium from the "educational" norms, 
theoreticians like Vemer and Knovles have tended to reject PTV 
as a mt^aningful part of the adult education movement in the Uhi- 
ted States* 

This literature review will explore the controversy in adult 
(Education refjanlinc the place of PIV in this field* It will con- 
tend that the view a person takes of the field of adult education, 
his definition, is crucial to the position he takes in this con* 
tzx»versy* It will argue the thesis that definitions of adult 
education writ small have prevented the field from embracing PTV 
as one of the truly outstanding dimensions of adult education in 
(i*S* society in the past five to ten years, from about I962 until 
ttie early 1970s* 

This study i/ill also look at some of the noticms in adult 
education which discourage acceptance of PTV as a unique broad* 
cast form of education* Concerns arising troai these notions 
will be analysed* liascd on this analysis, the review will argue 
ttot if the values of adult education, writ small, were to 
achieve dominance in Public Television, independent-minded Aner* 
leans would be vMich tlic worse off for such "progress*** 



A xircakdown Occurring in PTV 

lainded by preciously narrow vogue definitions, the profes- 
sional field of adult education in 1973 ai^peared unconcerned 
ovr?r the fact that PTV jn its broadcast form was in the process 
of being strangled by inimical forces (12, 56, 62, 83, and 37). 
At least sciiiid In Uie flold loay even have been hoping that a re- 
duction or (leiiiiso of public affairs progrartmlng. In par- 
ticular, would result in increased opportunity to use the chan- 
nels for adult education of a variety with more currency in the 
profession at tiie moment {15)# because of the popularity of 
narrow definitions, some adult educators may indeed have sensed 
that a breakthrough for the field was about to occur in edu- 
cational television at the very time that the reality was, on 
the contrary, a "i>re€tkdo;m* 

In providing a niview of literature regarding the cultural* 
inforrmtional or Pr/ dimension of educational television, this 
study will emphasize writings within the mainstream of the adult 
education profession but will not limit itself to that area 
alone* Indeed, relatively few professional adult educators have 
dealt in any dcp^^i with cultural-informtional television in 
their writing* .onry Alter, Robert aiake^y, Robert Carlson, 
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and Kuguno Johnson an; t)ie n»Jor WTitt*rs on this topic In the 
fieicf. Otners ItKo Jo!in Itiemi and John Ohliger {hk) have ex* 
pressed interest but have not explored Pr; to any extent in 
tiieir writings. Still othc^rs, like :4alcol;fi Knowles and Coolie 
Vomer, haw njanufaetured theoretical arnumcnts reject in^5 PTV— 
arguments basud both upon the field's current ideological biases 
and upon its njiative lack of understanding of the TV xaediura. 

Hie adult education profession over the years has generaULy 
tended to ignore PTV ('^7 and 58), which seemed all too prone to 
ignore the profession and the theories, values, and conniitments 
in vogue in the field. There is no doubt but what public broad- 
casters, for their part, have been hesitant to plug into the 
existing adult education establishment and its ongoing programs, 
nieir hesitancy, it will be shown, has much to do with the broad - 
castii;;, or Journalistic nat'-ii^e of the Pr*/' mediuia and with de- 
mands inconsistent with that nature made upun theta by many adult 
educators. 

i-or this review to provide perspective on the cultural- in- 
fonoational dimension of educational television in the absence 
of much discussion in the field it has boon necessary to go be- 
yond the mainstream a«)ult education profession. The study in- 
cludes a selection of thinking from the PTV industry or insti- 
tution itself, from the field of schoolin{;, from government, 
and from philanthropy. This thinking, like Uiat in adult edu- 
cation, tias been divided. 



A-V Aid vs. Wniquo Method 

nie literature of adult education, as it relates to PTV, 
clearly indicates basic disagreement based on definiticu If 
the writer df? fines adult education narra.vly, he is likely to 
view television as on audio-visual technique for disseminating 
existing adult education prcjgraraming. He Judges PTV on criteria 
presentl^r In vogue in the profession. If he takes a broader 
view of the field, on the other hand, he is likely to consider 
television a unique adult education rnethod of its own, requiring 
approaches different I'roin those in use elsewhere in the profes- 
sion. .:e is less prone to question PT/ for seeking to conduct 
adult eJucaticni a<rconHn^; to broadcasting values. Tho crucial 
philt)Sophlcal issue, then, is the relative broadness of one's 
definition of the field ope rationalized in a view of the tele- 
vision riedlum aa an autiio-visual techniq*.ic or as a unique method 
of adult oducatifi'i. 

fills way of aiialy.'Jng trie situation is an application of 
the :ao( ol :S a'lult orucation processe:; <levo loped by Professor 
Coolio /vrner :)f the University of r^ritish Columbia in his l'X»2 
publication, A Coiioeptwil Scheme for the Tdontif ication and 
Classification of Processes for Adult ii^ducation (Washington, 
U.C.: Adult Liducation Association of the U.S.A.). It will be 
utiliz*^': in this review to question the arguments of those 
theoreticians, paradoxically inducting Vomer himself, who re- 
ject television as a viable instrument of adult education. 
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If th<* adult oriucator defines tlvo fieli broaJly and ciecides 
to n;coRni/e VT: as a unique lacthoii, ho can ifyiore Ideological 
claptrap the attacks o\i it by Verner and otlj<»rc for fftllinc to 
provide persoirto-i^orson interaction aiid an evaluation process 
that raeasures ehan{:e in viewer behavior (11, ZJ, and 32). Verner 
and most or the other a'lult education tlieoreticians critical of 
VTy' have be cone Iocko j into a narrow tVane\/ork by their unwill- 
Ingness to ace< pt P'iV as an a ] alt vjducation nicthcxJ with unique 
approaches • Tliey decry its brot*dcastinc and journalistic values* 
m their cormitinent to their narrow definition of the field, tliey 
demand that PT"/ subuit to such current adult education values as 
int4*raction and quantitative? ovol'jation* Tncy can accept PT/ 
only as an audi;>»vlsual technique or device to be used Ln concert 
vfith some other ov^^rall method o£ adult education that allovrs for 
their bran<] of iritr»raction and evaluation* 



Ideologj cally«C;rionted Sufy^estions for Improvement 

Tdoolo(^ically boa;d, Vt^rnor anfi }ils coHejxcues seek to 
"mpv.^vL** Pui)llo Volov'.sloa pr jr.rarrBiiliit'^* rfiey ixjconrrjend Incor- 
pt i'atuir^ t'^^^pil^;>llo calX-uis and si>ec'.al r'*JV'<''*.'5 Tor cnnnect'*ni; 
ho.iC 'JirXi: and /ie' f»i"s ■•■ t i the trans;i' tt'u^ stations* Sucli sue- 
Ccrstlons, v/hile x'o levant for a few pr/ and 17V programs, assume 
that all televisor! aibilt 'j<lucatton must involve tuo-tmy comnunl^ 
catirn and x :r.eaiis 'di- .r^nlaatlnt^ chryigos \a viewer Vjiwlo J;_:e r^v 
att'tud^?* p7.' l'>r>s \\:-t :.at'ii'alli^ loiv' 'tn- ir to lucIi an 

Id^'clo^ji'* 

'li\Ic;)l::i : J io. l-?::! ' a Icrifi'.iH', prr.T'.'s:;'.' nal aiult L^riuoat'^r 
■.:]iO S;;ares .uruer'j; vii^*.- oP tt'l^^ vision as aui'io-visual d«^vice 
Tor ilstr Ib 't' n^- o:. Ist Vti^^ natt';rns of aiiO.t ■^"iK'ation* lli^cT.'/les 
i;olit'V'5 that Prv caiiU'ui involve; the If^rnei* aivi his expori^^nce 
:u the Learn In^^ vrot'^cs n.\vi cannot all v; -il i to '.iittjract vitii 
teacii^'rs and oth<?r V?arii':r3* Uiiice trios ' .iDtL ons undtrriie 
Knowles's ^ex^ial t* t.v; auilt i; durrat i on, l,o ic uaiuiUui^: to ac» 
C'^X^t Most FT/ pro^nv tr.nj as aTalt e''u('ation* J^o'./les is thus 
f ore-? 1 to conclu'lc t:v\t V'C: and otrier 'lass 'iedia likely "cannot 
c<*r%'e as off-^ctlvi? vrii iaiv instrtjt'wnts of adult learn injj'" (32: 
3'»3)» Adult C'iucatUn, in Vjxovh'S^a riin-i as in Verner 's, re» 
quires a iv.x of d^^v'cos tJiat uill L»:iai»le uroct and measurable 
vlev'or Involverifjat and •nteraction* 



ry;e Arcirrient for .'ic^'ing 1^' as an A»> Device Analyse I 

Jjicr.'los is about as 'locriatic as Vomer in rejectinc PTV as 
an instraTWjnt of adult education* attac'/s the irtediim for 
castin^^ aside iiis v!e^* of the crucial values in aflult education 
in fawr of broa^ casting values or, as he puts it, entertain- 
nent values* !^e ccnpar»^s, quit^ unfavorably, the approaches of 
broadcasting -Uth those of arhUt education: 

Knter tain. lent has as its £^oal satisfaction and 
pleeujui'*^ In tfio present :nonent; adult education's 
coal Is iissat is faction and ciiaii^e* Entertainment 



puts its participants in a comfortable^ rela* 
tively passive role; culult education puts its 
participants into the highly active role of 
engaging in a process of self*inquizy* £nter* 
tainment treats its cj ientele as a more or less 
uniform audience with connon n<wd£. Interests, 
tastes, and purposes; adult education sees its 
clientele as a collection of individuals, each 
with his unique needs, interests, tastM, and 
purposes, and assunes that these individual 
differences will cause differences in i^t is 
Learned • Entertainoent establishes a relation- 
ship of one-way flov/ of cowmication frcm trans* 
mitter to receiver; adult education relies heavily 
on dynamic interaction among the learners and be* 
tween learners and teachers* fintertainaent assunes 
that the transmitters are in the best position to 
know what is good for the receivers; adult education 
assumes that learners will in the last analysis 
learn best what they choose to lcam««« (32:3U2 
and 3U3). 

It is apparent that KnowLes shares the Vemer ideology. 
They reject PTV for being what they consider a one-way nediun. 
Knoiwles then seeks to stigmatize PTV by ccmpcuring it unfavorably 
with his own idealized version of the rest of the field • pr/ 
comes off as furthering passivity, unifomity, and authoritar* 
ianism* i^fore accepting his conclusions it would be wise to 
subject them to reasonably close analysis. 

pr; progranming may bring satisfaction, for which Knawles 
attacks it, but it nay also help bring dissatisfaction and 
change. Witness the program, Sfho Invited fJ5,** that questioned 
the U*S* role in Vietnam* Witness programs questioning the 
sacrosanct places in American society of the banks and the ¥M. 
Indeed, the Richard I.'ixon administration in t^ie (J.S* has been 
pressuring PTV, unfortunately with increasing success, to Jet- 
tison such public affairs programing that projects '*dissatis- 
faction" and encourages ^'change*' (12, h2, ^5, 62, 83, and 87). 

While Public Television has not perhaps lived up to its 
potential as a questioning institution, one wanders whether 
adult education is a field from which any stones shoiO^ be cast. 
Jack London of the University of California, writing in a 1972 
Syracuse University Publication in Adult Sducation on Paulo 
y re ire, edited by Stanley Grahowski, provided sane perspective 
on recent programs in other areas of adult education* "As an 
adult educator, particularly during the I960*s,** London vrrote, 
"I have followed the field of adult education and have been dis- 
turbed by its bland approach, its non-controversial stance, and 
its safe and respectable perspective." Indeed, it has been 
claimed that it is Public Television that is in the vangiMund of 
adult education when 't comes to dealing with America's crucial 
issues of poverty, race, %nd civil rights (2). 
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PTV ajvl Passivity for the Masses ? 



So:rie PTV prof'^i^aininlrit;-; i:iay oncoura^o passivity, as Knuwles 
char^',es, hut for tiiat i.iatter, so rriay 3 3no otiier types of adult 
tv.iucation. Despite )\n^:v;ies*s statement to the contrary, how- 
ever, cultui^al-inl'oniational TV pro^^raias ;:iay encourage indi- 
vidual viewers to en^3af;e "in a process of sell'-inquiry. " Viev;- 
ers mi^^ht even discasr, certain profirairvs v;'it:i their families and 
friends at the tUnner table, at the coffee break, or in the bar 
room. It all depends on the pro^^^ram and v;ho is involved in 
v.-atching it. iUit the adult educator coii't (;ct in there and 
evaluate the level of "self-inquii-y , " in teraction, or learning 
attalncid. Perhaps it's more in the interest of tlie viewer, hov;-- 
ever, to avoifi the nori:iative? influences of "the [;;roup" and the 
eval)iative instrujnents of sucii achxlt educators. 

raiov;les see ins to assume that interaction protects the 
viewer from possible one-way f^/ propaganda. Depending upon the 
society and the particular programming^ at the time, it is pos- 
sible tliat one-way PT/ could liave evil influences on viewers. 
Lmt, if the society and the programming^ at the time provide such 
promgandat it is reasonable to assume that Kiiowles's two-way 
interaction will be invoked not to counter the propaganda but to 
norm people to the notions being fostered. It may well be in 
the interests of freedom to avoid at all costs building into PTV 
Kiiowles^s two-v^ay interaction. 

rne notion, furthermore, that programs of adult education 
are tailored to the needs and purposes of specific audiences 
while PTV programs appeal to the mass audience is a misinter- 
pretation of ?T\ programming philosophy. PTV program::, just as 
other adult education prograjut^, are directed to different audi- 
ences (i+3 and 31.^)- Clearly , the "needs, interests, tastes, 
and purposes" of each individual in the audience wi3J. affect 
what is learned via any programs of adult education, including 
PTV programs. 



A Closed -Minded View of Interaction Questioned 

Knowles^s rejection of Public Television as relying on a 
on u -way flow of communication overlooks the fact tliat the 
viewer has a mind which will interact vn.th the information pre- 
sented. In evaluating the Kvnowles attack on PTV, adult educa- 
tion practitioners need to maintain a critical spirit, taking 
vath a grain of salt statements by a group-oriented adult edu- 
cator like Knowles su^esting that "dynamic interaction" con 
occur only in a group. As indicated by the foregoing analysis, 
PT^/ clearly is no more on inevitable purveyor of uniformity, 
passivity, and authoritarianism than is any other method of 
adult educatioii. 

The philosophy that rejects ?TJ as too autlioritative an 
approach for adult education, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, could reject a book for the same rcason. Surely, 
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r.ii ioG wo'jJ.tJ rK.-t wiL;:. to havo his bookG tiii-.t;n r,VV tliL- Gru.'lvcr. oi* 
ui'ilt :'.<]'JLCixtorv. L"cau:j'' Mis \;ri t In^-i- :::if;iit \'ic\hi'\ by liyilvLd- 
'.uiLs rath.-r th'j-". i ". d-.'-j;; :J l-y ^^r;..nj)S. l/:t*G rac(? it. "...>^arn- 
er:: v;Lll In t:.o latit aiiaiycis learn bent v/hat thoy choose to 
loaiTi. . . , '* as KnovJlos puts it in attack in PTv, '/m-thuy in groups, 
in I'ront of a boc-K, or In front oi' a TV ;:;et. 

Giveri the iiarrc/.v n-'ririitions pr()i;ii.Llc;;at(;(i by Kn-jv/lej aiul 
■/••nv-U", only a vM-y IL::i-tC"i niunb^jr oT "C'.' prof.i'aiii:^ ouuL; over 
:lua.liry as a^luit tyhicat "...-n prO{^rar:iii . tuiovM.-^s iia:: provi-h^j a 
li.::t of Lho typoj pi-.i^j^ranG triat ix^'.'niv.v-i ]/ic> orfLci.al bloss- 
Iti;";, l.nc lU'iini^, tbiOD'^ v;:;b.:h nnr,ii{;;o In coixv;m\i.,ty 'Vj vj lopruent or 



!vjit7:n<>,r J.:.hnson an'.; tluj 'v\n'nor-?'aio\7lo.i: PhiXuGophy 

Pr.^^'jrarnj Initiate i ovur the yearG i)y Eu^^eii^j JohnGon, fonner 
oxi'CLtiv'j <ri.r'-ctor cf tiie Adult Education AGGOciatlon of the 
U.S.A., loom la rp;e in Kji owle g ' s m 1 n as (ro :x\ b r oad c a g t arUilt 
education. Tnese v/ere the San i'.ernarcjino Valley College Com- 
munity Hiducation Project and the St. Louis ^le^rople>: Assembly- 
The former, conducted in the early I9^p0s , combined radio and 
discussion. Tlie lattei* programs combined T\! and discussion 
groups to involve people in talking about fundaniental issues 
and values in an effort to "reestabliGh a sense of community" 
in the urban environi^ieiit; (26). 

Jolinson is another advocate of television as an audio- 
visual tool. He has sought to use it to bring people face-to- 
face in discussion groups to achieve specific measm^able changes 
in attitudeG and kj:iowledge (27 and 26:11, hC, and Uy). As late 
as 1967 he was arguing publicly tliat PTV' sliould seek to facili- 
tate a return in the twentieth century United States of "the 
kind of town meeting" which he thought was "characteristic of 
American society in the colonial era" (2b). 

JohnGon, Knowles, and Verner subscribe to that definition 
of adult education wliich excludes methods lacking direcc nerson- 
to-person interaction and the means for measuring behavior 
change brought about by such interaction. While their philos- 
ophy leads them to believe that cultural-informational TV is 
not in itself an instrument of adult education, they are unable 
to scraj: such a powerful innomtion as television. They there- 
fore find a way to coopt the medium into their ov/n framework. 
They conclude that PXV, in Knowles's words, "can truly serve 
educational purposes," but "only in combination with other 
media" (32:3^3)- In the view of this group of adult educat' on 
theoreticians, PTV is not a method of adult education but may be 
used by adult educators only as a technique or device in con- 
junction with some other methodology more ideologically accept- 
able for adult education, narrowly defined. 



rhe }Ienry Alter Position 
The notion of P'TV as useful in adult education only as a 
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technique or device has been a powerful concept in the field. 
It was a view taken early-on by Henry Alter, who eventually be- 
came the leading proponent of PTV as a separate emd unique 
raethod of adult education. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
however. Alter sought "to promote interaction between broadcast- 
ing activities and face-to-face educational activities" (3). 
Alter argued for "follow-up" actions that would maice cult'iral- 
inf ormati c^al progrcL'ns ^'educational" in the narrow sense. In 
his professional role as a staff member of the iiational Educa- 
tional Television I^etwork, Alter prepared ard disseminated study 
guides, discussion DanueU.s, and other pul)lif ations, and encour- 
aged establislunent of study-discussion groups around the nation 
in conjunction with certain nationally* distributed PT/ progreun 
series (3 and l8). ]\e became the profession's folk-hero, car- 
rying the banner of adult education among the "Philistines" of 
Public i^roadcastlng. 

Alter soon proved a turncoat, however, as by 196^3 he re- 
jected the narrovf riofinltion of adult education. That was the 
year he published a so:iinal booklet whicii provided increased 
theoretical ground Lni^ for atlult educators opting for a broader 
vision both of the fiell and of cultural- infomational tele- 
vision tiian t;iat offered by the Johnson-Verner-Knowles analysis. 
Kn titled Of .'-fc^ssap^s and ifedia; Teaching: air] jjeamiiig by Public 
Television ^ this ^B-iXi^e publication distinguished Pr^ as a dis- 
tinctive "educative" method. Public Television, Alter stated 
categorically, "is not an audio-visual air'" (2:7). 



Attack on the :;arrow Vlev 

Alter clalrned tliat educational television had '*becane a 
public forum, reflecting the issues and the cultuz^ of the 
nation as a v/hole." Instead of providing a didactic experience, 
he wrote, ?TJ "educates in its own way^ that is, by the subtle 
power exerted by any sustained expos m^e to impulses of signifi- 
cance or beauty." 1 is argument indicated a position triat Pr/'s 
essence was closer to the field of broadcast Journalism and 
performance than to education, narrowly deflnAri, 

Indeed, Alter seemed to accept broadcast Journalism and 
performance within his own broeu) definition of adult education. 
Public Television, he wrote, raises the intellectual and aes- 
thetic tone of tlie coinnariity, increases to a level of excel- 
lence the ccDntroversy over significant matters, and furthers 
the public's ability to make wise choices. ?TJ*s informational 
programs, he argued, helped "crystallize opinion and commit- 
ment/* while its cultural progreuns enhanced "sensitivity and 
taste." Ilowhere in his analysis was there any narrow require- 
ment for two-way interaction of the sort demanded by Johnson, 
Vemer, and Kncwles. 

Alter illustrated his theoretical analysis of PTV adult 
education with a description of Wational Educational Television 
programs broadcast during 1967 (2:10-36). The meaningful 
nature of these programs strongly buttressed his case for a 
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definition of a<luit education that would inclune the cultural- 
informational programing of educationoU. television* 



Rejecting demands that PTV accept a nairow definition of 
education^ Alter argued that Public Television should do what 
it dues best. It should "cornnunicate primary human experience , 
defying tUne and distance." Pry's "curriculum," he wrote, should 
be "the ever-changing scene of issues and problems that confront 
the American people and in the arts, a sampling of contemporary 
culture and tiie forces that shape it*** 



A 'Jni<iue Mission for PTV 

Alter believed that PTV had its own particular job of adult 
erlucation to do in its own particular way, a way that trans- 
cended traditional patterns both of schooling and of informal 
adult education* He no longer seemed so coiicerned to supple- 
ment Pr/ with publications and discussion* 

PTV*s responsibility was, in Alter 's word, "educative"— 
the provision of people with "cui instinctive, intuitive under- 
standing of the major currents and styles of the world in which 
they live*" Anal^'tical understanding, he thought, could be 
achieved by other means of adult education* Let PTV emphasize 
the intuitive rather than the cognitive, the general rather 
than the specific, and the random rather than the systematic* 
TtiAt, in Alter *s view, was a form of adult education and an ex- 
cellent and crucial form of it, as well* 

Alter *s powerful polemic did not prevent further swipes at 
the PTV medium by some members of the adult education profes- 
sion* Eugene Johnson, who had testified in behalf of the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 (26), a year later bemoaned Public Tel- 
evision's lack of interest in developing uses for informational 
program:^ within some "comprehensive program of public affairs 
education that goes beyond television broadcasts" ( Mass I4edia/ 
Adult Education . April, p* 3)* James k^igerellj dean of 

Chicago City College's TV College, provided a variation on the 
Knowles an ti -entertainment theme* Professional ETV broad- 
casters, given to aping the big-time comercial broadcaster," 
Zigerell wrote, "often lust after the***protluction with the 
big bang, shying away from the less frenetic, articulated series 
that leeLL]s the thou^)itful adult In soarch of enlightenment and 
mental nutriment to the pursuit of a serious interest or the 
search for questions instead of irnnediate answers" (57 )• 

Public Television also had many friends, both in govern- 
ment and in phllxithropy* These included I-lcGeorge Bundy and 
Fred Friendly of the Ford Foundation* There was also the 
prestigious membership of the special Carnegie Connission on 
Educational Television, the group that coined the phrase- 
Public Television— to cover cultural and informational program- 
ming (1^)* There was, as well, the federal government's Cor- 
poration for Public broadcasting^ established by I966 with 
considerable financial backing from the Ford Foundation and 
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from Congress, and vritii the moral sanction of the Caumegie Com- 
mission* 

i^undy ana Friendly viewed PTV as a vital force in the edu- 
cation of adults, as well as others (10 and 2i)m They saw much 
value in the rocdiun's public affairs potential and in its cul- 
tural programming or dance, drama, and music. Bundy called for 
Public Television to be critical of existing institutions and 
to increase prop.rawminc t^va- would "challenge assumptions under- 
lying our contemporary society" (10)» 

John Ilacy, tije firr,t president of tlie Corporation far pub- 
lic BroatJcastin^^, was €u: other advocate of the view of PTV as a 
methof} rather tJian as an audio-visual aid* He termed PTV a 
mcdlunj of challence a*id enlichteniaent. With much satisfaction 
he quoted liewsweek ^s statement that the dull, stodgy image of 
e^Jucational televisirjn was giving way to "lively, provocative, 
•public television' T;hat not only informs but entertains as 
woU" (3o). 



Tlie Fading Vision of a Unique Mission 

The friends of PTV, however, had their differences* Stephen 
VOiitc, a staff repi ^^sentative of the Carnegie Comnission, argued 
that :?undy and Frienalv sought to impose Journalistic values up- 
on this unique PT\' mothcA^'ology (55), White, by inference, 
claimed that the impositioii of journalistic values was as mv;ich 
an audio-visual use of the PTv mediun as any imposition of nar- 
row educational values* White wa?* in essence, attempting to 
turn Henry Alter 's own argument a^i^-^st him* Without contend- 
ing with the issues raised by Alter, White sought to dismiss the 
argument that the essence of PTV as a nedltn was closer to the 
fields of broadcast Journalism and performance than to the field 
of education, narrowly defined* 

Within a few years the enemies of the PTV method, as it was 
defined by Henry Alter, had gained the upper hand* By 1973 it 
appecured that Professor Zigerell*s wish mi^t be coming true 
that Pr/ would become devoted primarily to the service of the 
educational establishnient as an audio- visual device (37 and 38 )• 

rhe re-direction of Public Television from a philosophy of 
uniqueness to that of an audio-visual aid for instruction and 
traiSitioiial adult education was led by the Richard I^ixon ad- 
Eiinistration* Clay Whitehead, Nixon's director of the Office 
of Telecontnunications Policy, called in 1971 for PTV to pro- 
vide less public affairs and cultural prograsning and more 
instruction (t;6)* Soon John :^y resigned as president of the 
Corporation for Public i^roadcasting. A host of Nixon appointees, 
many of then '^ith exi)crience in the a*S* international propa- 
g£inda a^ncy, the Voice of America, moved into posts vacated by 
those associattf^ri with Macy* The liixon adminis^ution embraced 
tiie notion of Prv as an audio-visual aid, not for the democracy 
suc}i adult educators as Knowles, Verner, and Johnson thought 
was inherent in the concept, but in order to suppress critical 
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opinion (37 )• 



Enewles of the hroad Vievr GaininfT 

Thcms \U Curtis, one-time He publican congressman and form- 
erly a II ix on -appointed head of the Voice or America, l>ccaac for 
a short time in 19?2 and early 1973 a werAer and cliaiman of tlie 
board of directors of tlic Corporation for Public liroad castings 
In tne Senate hearings which confirraer] his appointment, Cui'tis 
told his questioners tliat he would tend to '*einp]iasi2e the edu- 
cational aspects*' of Public Tele vision • Although he claimed ho 
held a broadly conceived definition of education, he indicated 
tliat he "could easily coine to the concliis ion** that the Corpor- 
ation for Public -broadcasting sliould not fund Pr^ public affairs 
programs or at least some forms of sucii prpgrans (52). 

At the sane time, a veteran noncortnercial TV broadcaster 
with a conndtnent to using his station as an audio-visual device 
for hire to the Minneapolis -St. Paul educational and char i tab ije 
establishment, John Schwarzwaldcr, pressed for national imple* 
mentation of his philosophy of educational television (U6}« In 
a caustic article in TV Guide Schwarzvaldor attacked some of the 
most challenging of PTV's national programs. He claimed that 
the relatively few outstanding programs of this nature ••"Banks 
and the Poor,** '*Who Invited tJ6," the program se^nent question* 
ing the FBI, and a program in which a dedicated American told 
why she felt she liod to give up her American citizenship— were 
improper because they leaned toward the political left and 
thereby lacked objectivity and balance* Schworzwalder, who long 
had argued for eo^hasis on federal funding of local stations 
rather than of national organizations and key program producing 
stations, called for returning the medium to **educational use.** 

Public Television in 1973 was clearly in difficulty. A 
quick-march return of Public Television to educational tele- 
vision, with ''educational" writ small, was undexvay in the 
United States. For political reasons the narrow definition of 
education was more and more popular. Should the narrow defini- 
tion win out it mo;* well result in the institutionalization and 
■iwlfication of Public Television as a safe audio-visual tool 
for the existing educational establishment. 

The great dream for ncacannercial TV in America in the 
first half of the 1970s seemed not to be the questioning of 
basic assumptions urged by Fred Friendly and t^cGeorge bundy. 
It appeared, rather, to be a Sesame Street for adults which 
combined narrow "educational** values and ^*BhcM biz" uitti the 
purpose of, in the words of Thomas Curtis, *'knitting the 
society together" (^2). This thinly disgiiised drive for 
homogeneity through clever Instructional Television— in com- 
bination with literature and perhaps some two-way meclianisms— 
ffli^ indeed be the Imaediate mve of the future for nonconner* 
ciol television (17 and hO). 
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PTV as Uie **People*s Instrument " 



Amon« the Jtdvocates of this use of PTV is a leading theore- 
tician of adult education, Kobert i<lakely» In his book. The 
People's Instrument , I^lakely called for the medium to achieve a 
new national consensus that brings to a troubled America that 
mythological peace and harmony describe(l by educators as exist- 
ing earlier in the natlf>n's history 

While he offered many a verbal nod in the direction. of the 
finer aspects of Prv, hiakely's book boils down to advocacy of 
programming for disadvantaged adults after the lUshion of Sesame 
Street, ttiat popular children's series combining didacticism with 
media know-how* He wished to involve these adult viewers in a 
dialogue and quantitatively evaluate their growth toward estab- 
lished norms in American lLfe» His well-meaning hojxj that "the 
people's instrument" v/ould create "a new sense of cjjrmnunity** 
unwittingly relied upon PTv to und»^rtake a i>acif icatioii campaign 
against the rioa-c mformi st in American society, particularly th^i 
black man. 

This use of FT/ to norm people, it would seem, could be 
reasonably consistent with the philoscphy of adult education and 
the views of PTV articulated by such advocates of the narrow 
approach as Coolie Verner, b^ugene Jc^uison, and especially :4al- 
coln Knowles. Joimson's view of Pr; as a two-way electronic 
"tov»^i meetinc#" wlUi provisions for evaluation, has most of the 
requisites for lakely's brave new America* Knowles's article 
on mass media and Pr/ rhapsodl/ed upon ttie potential of ex{«rl- 
ments "proceeding with subliminal, chemical, electrical, hyp- 
notic, and other forms of stimuli to learning..." (32:3^7)« ^le 
saw all of these exiwriments, just as he and i lakely see the 
kind of Pr; they advocate, as seeking "to help people achieve 
their fuU capacities" (32:3^*7 and ^ht\). 



From Journalism and Performance to i^lutvior Change 

Such is the danger of a philosophy of PTV that puts a 
priority on the "educational" and downgrades the so-called 
"journalistic." It nay take very little to turn a relatively 
benign and unique method like PTV into a dfuigerous audio-visual 
device available for efforts to change behavior. Pertiaps all 
that is needed would be some two-way cooponents, some means of 
measuring behavior change, and a bit more euphemistically liber- 
al language about helping "the people." 

Such an approach has already reached the drawing board of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (Uo). It was named 
AIPS, an acronym for Adult Learning Program Service. The stated 
purpose of this contemplated ten-year series of programs was to 
enable millions of Americans who iiave dropped out of school to 
con^lete their high school diplomas. It would meet the require* 
ments so dear to many in adult education for a TV learning plan 
that incorporates printed materials and audience "feedback." 
By following this traditional adult education Ideology, AIPS 
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hoped to plu^; dtxjpouts from Ajtierica's so-callt^d learnlnp^ society 
beu^k Into trie system via television* 

Actually, the do-good Ing rhetoric surrounding All's enabled 
tt»e Corpuratit^ for Public broadcasting; to Justify its efforts 
to reduce cocimLtnients in the controversial public affairs area* 
Although counter-pressures began to be felt by April of 1973> 
attempts were made to "defer** public affairs because of the 
higher priority needs of prri^ramning for disadvanta^^c Americans 
(87 and Uct)* 

If Alps or its equivalent were to survive these counter- 
pn*ssures, howevL*r, what these disadvantaged Anier leans would 
likely get via TV' would be mid die -class -approved skills and the 
requisite attitude toward work* This Instructional Television 
would also keep them busy and hopeful, whereas PTV public af- 
fairs trireatened at times to illuminate for them their hopeless 
positions in the existing society and to stir them to seek to 
change not themselvi^s but the society* 



failure Devoutly to be Wished 

One can only hope that the effort to bring poor people, 
black people, school dropouts, Chicanos, oven "hippy types" 
before their TV sets to sup at ttie fountain of approved middle- 
class knowledge will ultimately fall* It likely will* If the 
A1£S program or its equivalent is launched, recipients of this 
middle-class largesse will eventually discover the liinited re« 
wards of a high school diploma these days* They will likely 
cone to recognlTie the cultural imperialism that attends these 
supposedly altruistic offerings. When the "people" reoQgnize 
what their "instrument" Is being used for, this phase of the 
BT^ movement will likely fall apart* 

In the meantime, of course, the do-em[diasiB of public af« 
fairs programs would likely result in the atrophy of this cru* 
cial dimension of Public Television* Thus, in the name of 
providing more "educational" adult education and of helping more 
people ''achieve their full capacities," Ptdjlic Television nay 
well be destroyed as a viable instjrument for achieving an in- 
formed and critical pul^lic* That is what PTV station mana^rs 
and all Americans likely have to look forward to if they allow 
adult education's vogue values to take precedence in their 
medium. 



The iitiXe of the Adult Education Profession in PTV 

This review must conclude on a 8omcv/?iat pessimistic note* 
It is clear that PT;, viewed as a unique method of ^ult edu- 
cation, has been one of the most meaningful elements in American 
adult education In ror^ent years* As a result of its value, it 
is in the process of being destroyed as a methofi and re-dlrected 
as an audio-visual aid* The theory anc] practice now In vogue 
in adult educaticjn has the potential for taking ai3 vantage of 
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this r'?Action and for fjivlng adult educators a larger role in 
oducatloiKvl television than herotoforv. This analysis has shovni, 
•iowf^wr, t)iat to the ext<»nt that the adult education establish- 
nent <»vtir takes hoL' of "Tlie People's Instrument" to '*bring the 
people tof^ether attain," to that extent v/lll the InOivldual Amer- 
ican I)*' \u f^r(?at Jeopai'dy. 

It rriay woU. be that any continuing doiiinance in the profes- 
si on a narrow derinltion of adult education should disqualify 
It fron extensive involvor.ient In Public T?levisic)n» It may be 
in th*» b*?st lnt<J rests of "the people" to keep the PTV instrunent 
out of thf? hand 3 of an adult education profession operating on a 
narrow del'lnlt ioru Iniitead of viewing all adult education as a 
tv;o-wsiy dlrU.ogue intent upon L>ehavior change. It might be better 
to broaden out the fief vn it Ion to incorporate such "educative" 
^•xi»erienct?s, to use iienry Alter 's term, as the type of cultural 
an(3 Informational Tm progrararning he described in his Of Messages 
and .led la (2). A broad definition might qualify the field for a 
More extensive involve^ient in Public Television or at least for 
a nort* serious recognition of its concerns for PT/ by those in 
charge of this broadcasting raedium* 



THE LItGRATUKE 



Part I ; The Conf llctinR Hopes 

(1) Henry Alter, "Empatlv* Daring, Freedom," Educational liroodcast ^ 
im; Review , IV (February, I970), p. 33# 

The author took Issue witli Warren Sclbert^s call for dcdi- 
eating Pr/ to a narrow flefinition of education. Alter rejected 
what he felt were Seibert's wishes tliat 'Y^l^c should be 
somewhat less public, nore cautiously acauumic, ann certainly, 
less entertaininf;*'' 

(2) Henry C. Alter, Of Messages and T'tedia; Tfeaching and Learning 
by Public Tele vis ion , I:rookline, :4assa2husctts : Center for 
tile Study of Liberal Education for Adults, l%pjm (Avuilablc:! 
frofa Syi-acuse university Publications in Corit'nuiiits Education, 
22i* iluntingtoii Hall, Syracuse, :^ew Yorl;.) 

niu p<iri):5So of this essay was to •jjqjlai.n and Jemonstrato 
tlie 3^)ecial strength oC Public relevlsion us an "ecJucativo" 
methotU Part One traced tlie evolution of educational tele- 
vision, estiiiiated the performnce of educational television 
over the years, and analyzed and interpreted the special nmt:ijd 
and style of Public reljvision as an educational raediura. Part 
Tv;o describeil and discussed the prQt;raf.is produced by i4atiarial 
Educational Television. It demonstrated )icw a viewer might 
have '*stud Led" such varied areas as geo^rapliy, arts, science, 
education, and curi*ent issues In the special style of tele- 
vision— in shows dictated by events* 

(3) Henry Alter, "Television in the Coriinunlty: VJe Seek an Ap- 
proach," Adult Leadership , X (October, I9^^l), PP* 106-108* 

This early philosophical analysis of educational televi- 
sion by Alter seemed to assume the medium was a technlc^ue or 
device for getting across certain content to those engaging; In 
a broader leamine activityr one that transcended the televi- 
sion meHiun. Alter believed his task as director of pro^^rani 
utili illation for i national Educational Television was "to pro- 
rnote interaction bct'i/een broadcasting activities and facc-to- 
face educational activities.** ;iavinc expx'essly excluded In- 
structional-type progrartning frora his purview, he planned to 
undertake what he thought of as "follou-up" actions tliat voxihl 
make cultural-informational prograiis "educational" in a narrow 
definitional sense. 

Michael J. Arlen, '•Pi;L," in Liyinr.-Hoon War , liew York: TJie 
Viking Press, l9o9, pp. 12>13^. 

The television critic for the ,evf Yorker itagazine wrot^* 
this article in support of a new Public T^^lo vision public 
affairs series that had received sor(«\^iat less than critical 
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acclaim. Admitting weaKneaesses in the program, he responded 
sarcastically to sooe of the accusations that the program's 
segments about black Araerica aUcved for tedium and a lack of 
balance. "Ted inn, admittedly, is pretty grim,** Arlen wroxe, 
"but maybe the only worse thing than feeling it is never being 
given the chance to find out whose tedium it i^aUy is." 

Agreeing that a confrontation between a studio of 
blacks and whites was unbalanced, Arlen asked, "Why should it 
be baJjtficed? It was just very good, it unfolded, showed people 
expressing tilings they thought about this issue; and if I Knew 
fiuiywhere else on the airwaves that you found this sort of thing 
I'd m^be be a little more offhand about what PBL did that 
night, but then I don't." Arlen clearly accepted the broadcast- 
ing approach to education exemplified by PliL. 

(5) Hobert J. i^lakely, Tlic People *s Instrument: A Philosophy of 
Prograjmning for Public Tele vision > War*hington, U.C. : Public 
Affairs Press, 

While arguing that the primary role of Public broadcast- 
ing should be to help the American people use rational inquiry 
methods to seek the "truth," blfl^kely showed propensities to use 
Pr/ and adult education techniques to guide his "searching" 
viewers ;o his own version of that "truth." Rational inquiry 
W81S mere rhetoric. Kis basic goals were wore in tune with the 
behavior change and comnunity development i^proaches of adult 
education theoreticians sxich as Malcolm Knowles. Ulakely's 
goal was the development by PTV of ccnnltment in all Americans 
to a new national consens'is. 

(6) Robert J. iilakely and Hobert A. Carlson in an exchange on the 
"Interpretation of the American Dream," EducationcJ. broadcast « 
ini^ .-<eview, n (August, 1972), pp. 228-231. 

Taking exception to Carlson's review of his book in the 
April issue of this leading professional journal, lilakely 
forcefully reiterated his argument in behalf of a new American 
consensus, his interpretation of the American Dream. Ceurlson 
responded by ashing ' lakely to re-examine his assumptions re- 
garding consensus to see if he miglit unwittingly be disputing 
in behalf of a v;hite middle- class pacification program aimed 
at black people. 'I'he only hope for j^^ice may be, not con- 
sensus 6Uid talk," Jarison wrote, "but continued struggle, 
divisiveness and confrontation." 

(7) r rede rick lire itcn fold, Jr., "An Analysis of the Hole of Prin- 
cipal Philosophies of Adult Education in f.ducational Televi- 
sion PrograiTming for Adults," Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Syi-ac^ise Jniversity, Syracuse, .*ew York, IS'^53. (Available 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, JU-Cliigan, as order iio* 

Assunin^i educatioiml television to be a form of liberal 
adult education, ^reitenfeld investigated E'A progranraing in 
tertns of philosophical attitudes luidergirding it* He identified 
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two views towan; liberal adult educatiou JV profirarxiinc which 
he t»»r:fcJ trad Ltionaiict arid modernist. traditionalist 
CLTCMiiSf . rvitcnrelfi wrote, tiiat content troiiscends nethod, 
that tne ^oal jf lii>eral adult education is individual chari{;c, 
tiiat tiiC audience for coutinuing educatitjn is United to in- 
tellect ually curious cxonunlty leaders, cuid tliat tiie result Is 
vui uaprcTved coniunity» Hie no(''2r*ilst contends that netiiod can 
be educatiw in Itself, the gOi\i. of liberal a.iult education is 
often cormuiiity bettcment, th*" audience for continuing; edu- 
cation is tlie entire populace, and tlie ros^olt is a i^roup of 
Improve J lndivi<;uals« 

Application of tiic .lodel juld prove difficult. Tt would 
appear that the traf}itionalist -modernist arcument breaks down 
outside tiie context of : reitcnfeld 's specific literary work. 
I t would be quite inaccurate, for example, to assign to tiiese 
catec^^-cs prof^ramin:'^ advocattid by such adult educators as 
Knowl^js, ial:el^', J.':>iu:son, '/crner, Carlson, or Alter. 

(6) redo rick i'reitoafeld, J*.., "A Statcnxint on the T inane inc of 
Public .road casting," ffice of the iilxcrutivc Director, Mary- 
land Ceatj^r for Public : roadcasting, lv72. (Available from 
Maryland Center for Pui;lic : roadcasting;, cvings Mills, Mary- 
land 21il70 

This highly political and highly acceptable statement in 
1972 by tlie executive director of the .'Aryland Center for 
Public broadcasting rejected broadcasting values as the basis 
for the niBdiun. :>rei ten fold argued for basing PTY, not upon 
national public affairs and performance prof;raming, but upon 
the local stations and the less *'gIaznorous" provision of ser- 
vices to their clientele groups. 

(9) Vernon ' ronson, '^hcn i^ducational Television Goes Public,** 
Educational iiroadcasting Hcviev, III (Ueccraber, I969), pp. 
12-16. 

This schooLisan, long interested in using television for 
instruction, worried that Public Television's orientation to 
broadcasting values might turn it into an evil ''American 
->ronson preferred to see Public Television becosae, instead. 
Instructional Television— "sound," "systematic," arui "geared 
to the needs of the schools.'* 

(10) :icGeorge ivUndy, '"Public liroadcastlng: Progress and Procalse," 
.National Association of Educational .broadcasters Convention 
Heport , ^Uth Annual Conventiont Washington, i>.C., rX>9» 
pp. 3*3. 

An enthusiastic 1 ord Foundation president told public 
broadcasters to train tiieir caneras on the political process, 
to Keep it "under analysis on a continuing basis," and to be 
"bold." iie urged these relatively low level administrative 
personnel, shortly after the election of a U.S. President 
unsympathetic to the idea, to generate controversy and debate 
for the light such heat would shed. 



(U) Kobert A« Carlsoii, '*i!kiucator vs« iiroadcaster la the Development 
of i:;XV: A i^ricf ::istory of Educational Xelxsvision in the Uni- 
ted States," in John A. hieml, ed.. Mass Itedia and Adult £dn> 
cation, toglewood cliffs, Iiew Jersey: i!;ducatiof«xl Dechnology 
Publications, VJIX* 

rhis historical study traced the dcAreloprtent of Public 
lelcvlsion witliin a philo:}ophical fraraeuork of debate between 
broadcasting theory and rmjch different theory advocated by 
many schoolnen and by scne adult educators. Vihile in earlier 
di^, Carlson wrote, the debate could be described as a ''tea- 
pest in a teapot,*' in light of gro\/in(; national interest and 
federal funding of txic laediisa the picture had becooe a more 
serious matter by tlie I770s« Historical-philosophical anaXy* 
sis of the situation by the author suggested that standard 
educational theory should have little or no place of influence 
in the Public iblevision ntediun* 

(12) 4<obert A. Carlson, '"Public Television: introspect and pros- 
pect," Educational .broadcasting* V (January/rebruary, 1972), 
pp. 13 ff. 

i;ased on his reading of the history of Public television, 
Carlson dealt v/ith a series of potential futures for the oedi- 
un. For a variety of reasons he doubted the likelihood of the 
tnedium engaging in conmunity dcvelopnent, serving as a giulfly, 
or serving as a useful influence on comcrQial TV. lie ques- 
tioned the ultiinate outcomes of PIV cff6i*ts to educate the 
poor to middle-class values or to broaden tlie availability of 
university education for the people • 

Carlson sav/ tlx future of PTV bound up with the interests 
of America's intellectual elite. He e}q;>ectcd PW ultiiaately 
to emphasise what he teraed "*bettcr' programs,*' "cultural and 
*refined* programs. It will all be very nice and very middle- 
class and largely irrelevant to the social problems of the 
nation.** lie claijued that this is the tradition of Aaerican 
adult education, a tradition which ho argued is a more ethical 
position for Pr/ to adopt than to seek to salvage the poor or 
to create *'a harmonious and middle-class cowunity*" 

(13) iiobert A. Carlson, ^toview of "The People's Instrument,'' fidu- 
cational broadcast irn: i<eview, ^/I (i^ril, 1972), pp. 122-12l»« 

This review/ of itobcrt J. iOakely's rccGonended phlloscphy 
of prograoaing for PTV touched off an exchange, noted elsewhere 
in this study, between these two professors of adult education. 
In the review Carlson questioned Ulakely's objectives for PT/ 
as 'Vhite middle-class liberal efforts to further harmony 
v^ere harmony ... I is ] more in Uie interests of that group than 
of any other part of the society.** 

(lU) Carnegie Conaission on Educational IJelevision, Public Televi- 
sion: A Program for iVction. liew York: Jantam Books, 1967* 

Ihc prestigious nieisbers of this special committee 
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•«paxated tuo types of programing out of the ovenULX deslgM* 
tion of educational television* One t^*pe^ largely public af* 
fairs and Derfomance progracniiig, they called Public Tele* 
vision. Die other typc» didactic prograoning, they temed 
Instructional Tblevision* The coanission then urged Congress 
to create a non-profit and politically insulated corporation to 
receive and disburse private and govemmmt funds to support 
the public type of television it cluinpiotAs ]• 

{Vi) tidvin G. Cohen, "Continuing Public iSducation iiroadcasting: 
Today and Toaorrovf," Educational !5roadeastlna lieviqvr, IV 
(r'cbruary, 1970), pp. 3*11» 

rhe director of tlie :2ational Instructional Television Cen- 
ter soucht to brcal; do^.Ti the Carnegie Conaission's separation 
of Public TJ from Instructional TV. Coticn requested that the 
Corporation for Public isroadcasting take responsibility for 
funding instructional prograoaing as part of its PTV activl* 
ties by redefining instruction as '*Publ^c i^ucation.** 

:;is model called for Piiblic Education to take an equal 
place with what he called Public Culture and Public Affairs in 
the r^nq>etition for funds froa the CP.>. Cdien argued that the 
1 tv «* two areas dealt largely vith tlie intuitive and the sub- 
jective. Kis area of Public Education, he argued, could aore 
readily contribute to '*the solution of urgent^ social prob- 
le«-Tis'* because it eophasized the rational and the objective and 
concerned itself v;ith " specification and verification of be- 
havior changes within its donain. 

(16) t^dwin a. Cohen, "television and Adult Education in the United 
States^** speech prepared for the International Seminar on Tel- 
evision and F' jpular tilducation, sponsored by the Krench national 
Caqmission for r.a^SCO, May 12-23, 19^3. (Available from H.A. 
Carlson, CaUege of Education, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sas;catc]ie'.mn.) 

basic assuiqption underlying at least the first half of 
this presentation v;aB that "tclevieion is a means and not a way 
to education.*' Coftien, then an employee of IIET, shared the biaa 
toward TV so prevalent in adult education that television is an 
audio-visual device, not a unique method of education. TV, he 
wrote, is not *'an educational method that can be cooqpared to 
the lecture, the discussion, or some otlier form of providing 
learning, ^ta'-^ier, television is a mechanism throu^ which 
any teaching metliod may be used to teach individuals or groups, 
at home or in scsne other meeting place." 

He went on to tell his audience that :I&T*s policy then 
held that "educational television must in fact be educational; 
that it laust effect changes of an ediicational nature in the 
viewer." Sntertainnent values, he said, were utilized by IST 
only as means to enhance the educational objectives of program^ 
ming* 

Cohen claiiaed that :3ST prograoned at that time largely in 
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systematic series so as to achieve laore Jostinr behavior changes* 
cklucational XV, he arcued, '*is concerned programs that \fill 
inform, will develop skills and abilities. Mill increase xinder- 
standing, will inculcate socially i^)proved attitudes and valines, 
and will affect behavior either overtiy or covertly.'* This was 
a far cry from the iST policy of ''educative" prograOTaing later 
promulgated by licnry Alter* 

While Cohen ^pearcd to accept and advocate the narrow 
definition of adult education, he was still able to speak of 
cultural and public affairs prograimlng, especially that done 
by comnercial T/ networl^s and stations, €is another facet of 
televised adult education* He seemed unconcerned that this 
tjrpe of prograraning failed to fit the fra^-aework of adult edu- 
cation that he had so laboriously built in the first part of 
his paper. 

(17) Thomas B. Curtis, "Steps to Long-Hance Financing," Educational 
broadcasting Keview j A (December, I972), pp* 395-397. 

President IIixon*s choice to head the board of the Corpor- 
ation for Public Broadcasting dedicated his organization to 
the expansion of didactic programs. He particularly singled 
out CPB's Adult Learning Program Service, a projected adult 
equivalent of Sesame Street, as a portent of things to come* 

(16) Norma Davenport, '*Has3 :>dia in Adult Bducation— Section Meet- 
ing," Adult Leadership. (January, 196^), p* 213- 

Henry Alter of national Educational Television presented 
adult educators with I[£T*s plans for the program series, 
"Metropolis— Creator or Deatroyer?" Cocmitted at that time 
to the dominant vievr in adult education of T/ as an audio- 
visual device. Alter "proposed that only half the Job of what 
an educational broadcast should be doing is done unless it is 
accoE9)anied by an educational plan*" Accordingly, ^ described 
his plan for involvirg large numbers of key people in establish- 
ing the series and for utilizing film, a study guide, discus- 
sion groups, and promotional literature in achieving "educa- 
tional" use of the series* 

(19) William y. Elliott, ed*, t^ele vis ion's Impact on American Cul- 
ture ! East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1936. 

This publication offered a view of how TV in its various 
manifestations i/as meeting its responsibilities to the general 
welfare of the United States in 19^3* l our chapters related 
specifically to educational television, providing a varied 
picture of how educational broadcasters saw the role of the 
national Educational Television I.'etwork (then the KTKC)* In 
his own chapter the editor attacked the national prograiming 
organization for relying "on the sedate cuzriculum of the 
colleges****" Elliott called for £TV programing to **become 
competitive as entertainment as well as edification.*.*" 

(20) Karen Fisher, "Journalism and Show Uiz— Wrong for KXV?" Hone 
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\ivi\ '] Siii lit',''.'* Ij , -it .>ii i ay , <''ixi \ uiuy L v > I f - , pp. ' ) lu k I ' -i 



this t-ii't i>-It? *\icordi' \ thn^ not lui typical v:(?v/ of cstaoii^ih- 
::ir:it ••'iu^,*at'.>rs that I'urJ.ic i'olovisi :i:i(mLi ix- "«-'i:;if:ij.tiona.l" 
iuKi i'-ruvtj ciiltiu'ai- In f onr.ritioiicti pr'jf'.ra^-i'n iii^: to c o::n:io rc i ctL 
i'.tatiJiJo an<'' tv.'twor'tis . ;^r. hIvui ... . tiLr^-ctor oi' 

3 1 H,'c L<'jJ. proJ'H.'ti; at tiio nivt;ri;i.ty oi* thtf otat'.; oV .n-v/ i urX, 
,;a'i.;'!il taat "a -ioooixnitary about tho pcor ov . iotn-ra •.'.s- 
S":itialiy fi'IvoLuui; ' j inc*' only InttJilt-'ctuoJ-o t(.*nri'.'(J , 
tj.ou^v'it, to '^.-atch sucii proiu'c-jjas . " . . . .Vhat .0. s:)Cioty , " 

accorxiinf': t.j iiiii h^.' fin i tiori c^iacatiou, ■•■ai; "true i.'(iucatLOU. . . 
uiiL':*ul instruction tiiat vvoabi iif.'Ip \>iy.:\)lf^ Irarn ^kiiiii, ^^et c.ct- 
tur Jobs, ieail ;:icinj i!r*.'ativo ilvt.'s." 

Kcil) i'hu ord J- ouriilat i on, ..'OLr.iL'nts and Lcy^al . I'lcT , ^u^^ust 1, 1-X)fj, 
and ivjply >Joninent:s, ^t-^ply Ju>o{>:al rlor , and i'ecrunical iind hcon - 
uiaic Coiiinioat^ , iJ'jL-o;:iber .1^', bui'orc the ; o ^eral L'omraun- 

ieations ComiJiiiJiJion in the Matter oi* the tabiishnjent of 
b::)mestic Cormnuni cat ions Jjateilite :'aciiitieo by ..on-^lovem- 
::K*ntal hntities, I^ocket h}U\)^jy five vuluirius, .a^v, York: r'orci 
l-"'jun<iatlon^ 1'>Vj. 

The ord : oundation proposed a "peo})le*s dividend" Tor 
nonccM.'Enercial 1".' In any r^iplacoraent of land -line trans;nIssion 
or private coi.-caercial network. prof;ra::i;i v/Lth coiainunications 
sateJ Lite transmission of those prof^'T^-ius . Respond in(7 to the 
,*unerican .-.road casting; .:ompany*s initial propc^sai and later 
proposals by others to conduct netv/orkinj"; by sat'^llite, tlie 
i-oundation argued tr.at the people's money had funded satellite 
technolo/^y. t\i\y use of such tecl^iioloiO^, therefore, ou/^lit to 
keep the public interest in mind. Part of the financial sav- 
in{;;;s accruinr, to private broax^cast inf^; Interests usin/^ satel- 
lite tcchnolony^ the f oundation ar/';ucd, siiould f.^o to the sup- 
port of public noncommercial T/. was also to have use of 
the satellite interconnection facility free of ciiar(T;(i for an 
interconnecte(] noncommercial r.' network, it v;as a bold pro- 
posal which, had it been accepted as v/orkable tec}inica3J.y an<l 
politically in the '■•S., would have strent^^ti.eued the position 
of those advocatinf-^ an effective, nati onal, noncorimerc ial P I'V 
network. 

{ZlI) ":-'oni r.' Proposal KaiSL'S Issue,'' N;icni{-^an iJducation Journal ^ 
X.M '/ \ . ) anuary 1 , 1 )tj7" ) , p . i . 

1l\\\z one-pa^tj article provided an 'jxct-llent resujne for 
n.^aders in its Mithii^^an educational cor:ii:iun ity of the 1- ord 
foundation proprjsul to fund P'L'"/ throu^-.h sat^^liite technolo{;y. 
!t also present'jd interpretations rcfardin/; i::iplications of 
the proposal, drav/in^' most of them from the analysis mafie by 
•Jack ioulii in the .iev? Vork I'ime s. 

{ ri ■ ) V r-.'d M . 1- r i e nd I^/ , I' Vie ; e inn in/ <; : C l r c ums tance s W itii i n ^ *ui' 
'^'ontrol," chapter 11 of hue to "■'irf^uinstanccs ;-eyond ^jur 
'Control , : : e w V ork : :<and om ; : ouse , 1 it . , pp. 301-3- - b • 
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Public T'jicvision by ;noans of satellite tcchiiology recounted 
hu"rt' Vav ifit.'a (iuvelopccj into a concrete :■ ore' f oundation proposal 
t:> the re(jeral -'oiiunuiii cat Ions C omission. IT-ie broadcasting 
values ujidorlyinc the proposal asGuined that PTV should be a 
i>ubiic ai'i'airs ami i>)rrarrnance netv^ork. Tiie I'ord roundation's 
:.r'.n)Oiial, oppoSL-.-i by other values and interests, failed to gain 
acceptan^vj • 

..illia::i .ai'lan iaio, "n iie^;acy fYot;i the Model T to the /ige of 
r^r;,*' Hk' ;^epurter , X.'i (i^lay -.0, I' pp. 10-li;. 

InLG perct.'ptive article accurately reflected the stru^le 
a::ion{'. vA': p.>l i.cy-;nakers within the ;'ord I'ouiidation in the late 
Ij'jos. It snov.'ec th.at the "phllanthro[)uids" involved in fund- 
in^j the inediu:-^. split on tiie relative broadness of their defin- 
ition of education, une (..;roup, reflecting an extremely narrow 
view, wisiicd to support the medium only as an audio-visual de- 
vice to carry traditional sciioolin^^ into the classroom. The 
other group, associate/: more closely with aciult education, 
viewe(i the mediiiin as a ujiique inetnod of providing "mental en- 
r i c i L':ie n t l.) i 'urie r 3. c an s c ve ry^-.' here." 

.^-oth ^.;roups, iiov/ever, bore the intellectual stamp of 
.•(obert .'.m .'.utc-iins, the educational 'conservative" w}]o was one 
of the V.ey fi^^ures in the early le ado r ship of the i-'ord r'ounda- 
tion. ."oth tliercfore tended to deprecate tlie widely held view 
in ad alb education that ::.l'J would have to oecone a two-v^ay 
mediLun befoi*e it could h^'^roine truly educational. He fleeting 
th.is bias hi:;isell', tne author of the article spoke of the need 
for more feeding'; of kiuv,; ledge tc the people and less "feedback" 
from tiiem. .e fe^iivd that the educational philosophy that re- 
quired two-way interaction tf-Mided to exalt "form over sub- 
stance leavin^^ tiie form increasingly empty." 

:-(ichard .:ooper, ".'.i'.": i;icense to Diversify,'' r.ducational 
. r pad c as t i n n vie v; , i I i (i*ebruai*y, X'iAjI) , pp. 

.icjoper, a visitor in the '.'.S. from the suggested 
that Lniplementation of tiie Carnegie Commission's emphasis on a 
local System of i\ was proving (Jostructive to programming. 
/U_ready, he felt^ there v/ere too many noncornmercieil stations 
competing with one another for progra-Tjalng, money, and person- 
nel. *'A networr; of strong regional stati ens --building on KCoi^Ib, 

-VG. ;., etc. --with strong support from a better financed 
national r.ducational I'elevision, " iiooper v;rote, "might be a 
:nuc:i more viable model for hil'v as of today. ' 

;:.ugene i • Joliiison, .'.etroplex Assembly: An .Experiment in Com - 
munity ii^ducation^ :roo/J.ine, .lassachusetts : Center for the 
Study of Liberal education for Adults, 1^*3^. (Available from 
oyi'acuse Oij 1 versity PublicatioriS in i^ontinuing i::ducation, r2h 
;'untington i'.a.iJ., Syracuse, . ew Yor/.. ) 

h^ugene o'ohnson sought to demonstrate in Metropolitan St. 
Louis that educational television could re-establish a sense 
of commujiity in /imerica. iiis five-year Metroplex Assembly 



project, fouTKled in lyy^, presented over KT; Station KETC a 
wt-M.vJ.y series or hall' hour telecasts (ieallnfr with <iifferent 
issues n?liited to the quality of ixrboii life, i^hese programs 
w»,'nj corabined with a network cf informal viewing groups meet- 
ing. In private homes, church halls, neighborhood centers, and 
els? where* /tfter <>ach telecast caiae an hour of discussion, 
then another half hour of televised panel discussion. Staff 
members at the t:ivic fcklucation Center of Washington University 
selectc^i Uiemes, defined questions, produced the broadcasts, 
and recruited and trained leaders for tlie viewing groups* Im^ 
plications were noted in the study for effective future pro- 
grujn planning and for education, social change, and individual 
development. 

(4^7) rluRcne I. Joluisor., **.:eeded: A Hew Coalition for Public Affairs 
Education (A Heview of the Literature)," Mass ffcdia/AduIt SdU" 
cation, (.'all, 1^77^), pp. 1-5* 

Johnson, discouraged by results of a survey indicating dis- 
illusionment by youn^; people over the possibilities of achiev* 
Ixi^ the American rhetoric of freedom and equality for all witli- 
out violence, blamed part of the problem on the failure of PTV 
public affairs programming to educate the American people ef- 
fectively in behalf of the necessary changes in their action. 
Johnson particularly worried about the failure of PTV prograa- 
ming which sought to focus and clarify election issues to get 
"into the bloodstream of local and national society." He 
added another to his long list of pleas over the years in be- 
half of involving masses of people in ?TJ programs through the 
use of educational materials, discussion groups, and other 
techniques of adult education. Johnson's deep concern was with 
that bugaboo of adult education, "one-way broadcasting.** 

{AQ) Kugene 1. Johnson, ''Statement of l)r. Eugene I. Johnson, Execu- 
tive director, Adult Education Association of the United States 
of America, Washington, U.C., accoopanied by Or. Patricia Qrin- 
ager, ChainaGLn, Section of Mass Media in Education,** in United 
States Senate Coonittce on Connerce, The Public relevision Act 
of 1967 1 Hearings before the SUbconoittee on Conmunications on 
S. 1160, 90th Cong., 1st Sess., April II-II4 and 25-28, I967, 
pp. 596-602. 

executive director of the AEA and its chainaan of the 
:-Uss .iedia Section wholeheartedly endorsed the Public Televi- 
sion Act of 1967 in their testimony before Senator John 0. 
Fastore*s subcommittee. In attempting to shw the cooperation 
they claimed prevailed between adult educators and public 
broadcasters they pointed to four series of programs. All four 
were dedicated to furthering citizen involvement and inter- 
action 2ux»n£, people. luugene Johnson, reflecting his long con- 
mi tnent to television as a medium of community development, 
waxed enthusiastically about its potential to restore "a human 
scale to the consideration of public issues.'' 

(29) vA woyce, "on the rtoclty hoad to z,C\'*s l uture," Jew Yor>c Tijaes , 
Sunday, January y^J, V/jJ, Section 2, p. iJl9. 
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Lewis Freednan, former comnerclal and noncomnercial brood • 
caster and at the time a consultant to the rord f oundation, 
spote of his coaaitment to cultural, television* He saw the 
zaeaningful future of PTV, not in instructional programing, but 
in helping to create the nation's culture by introducing "new 
ideas, new techniques, new forms, new substances** into society* 
He was convinced that PTV would ultimately become a creative 
force for cultural change, avoiding the temptation of serving 
merely as an audio^visual aid for established forms of connunl* 
cation and education* 

(30) Francis Keppel, '^ETV's Promise Still to Come," liAEb Journal, 
XXIV (March-April, 1965 ), pp. 15-20* 

The then U*S* Cornaissioner of Education warned that a 
series of myths, concern for money, and a lack of imagination 
were retarding development of educational television* 

He sought to dispel the rqytholcgy that educationaJ. tele- 
vision could present 'Master Teachers" and performances of 
classical music and dance to inexpensively educate and bring 
culture to the United States* He called for avoidance of fund* 
ing a new network witii federal monies, partly because such an 
institution would be subject to increased pressure for con* 
formity* r<£T, he thought, should be toore strongly financed by 
a variety of sources and should continue to serve as the nation* 
al network* 

He called for wedding education and broadcasting values 
more effectively in television* Educational television, he 
thought, could "be instructive without being ponderous, appeal* 
ing without being frivolous, intelligent without being duU* 
Educational television has much to learn about audiences from 
connercial television**not how to bring them in by the multi- 
millions, perhaps, but how to avoid driving them out by the 
hundred thousands*" 

(31) The Charles K* Kettering Foundation, Transcript of Proceed* 
ings: Kettering Conftrence on Public Television Prggranning, 
Wingspread, Racine, Wisconsin, June 25*28, 1969* (Available 
on special request from Charles K* Kettering Foundation, 
Suite 300, 5335 Far Hills Avenue, Dayton, Ohio U5U29* ) 

The purpose of this conference was to help develop "a 
pre liitt nary philosophy to guide prograniinc decisions in pub- 
lic television*" It brougjit together an influential group of 
largely white, middle-class, liberal Americans within and out- 
side of PTV to cutisidcr ways of strengthening prime time ?TJ 
programming* Programming philosophy offered ranged from the 
oft-heard call to re-establish "the colonial Hew England Town 
Nfceting concept of public debate" to demands to force national 
controversial pro^raoning upon local stations, the boards of 
which were termed noarepresentativc of their communities and 
involved in frustrating tlie progranjning desires of the people* 
It was partly out of the thrust engendered by these wide- 
ranging deliberations that Robert iilokel^ ms able to evolve 
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his statement on PT\' prpgrannlng which he titled The PeopLe's 
Instnnent* 

) MaLcolA S. Knowles, "Adult Education/* in Peter H. Hossi and 
Bruce J. biddle, eds«. The Itev Media and iikiucatioo . Garden City, 
^•Y. : Doubleday and Co», Inc., Anchor Book, 1967, pp. 329-352« 

Malcolm Knowles offered a serious theoretical argument 
against PTV as a method of adult education. He held that any 
QMS medium, to be accorded adult education status, must pro- 
duce changes in knowledge, attitudes, or values. While on the 
one hand he questioned the ability of TV to do this on its own, 
on the other he expressed pleasure with the impact he assuaed 
r/ had produced in helping to reduce differentiations among 
Americans in language, dress, standards of conduct, leisure 
time activity, cultural interests, and consumer taste. This 
opponent of TV as a dangerous one-way method was enthusiastic 
a^out these norming tendencies and about the increasing niinber 
of U.S. households with TV sets. **lliese tendencies," he wrote, 
"•••begin to point towaurd an environment for continuing Learn- 
ing never visualized by even the most extreme Utopians." 

) Gregory Knox, 'Vourtli ietwork: The Public lie Damned," The 
IJation, CCXIV (March 13, 1972), pp^ 32^>332. 

This article, written by a member of the left-leaning ilet- 
work Project at Colmbia University, called for increased fund* 
ing for PTV but also for increased local control of the medium^ 
Knox was concerned about the national interconnection service's 
exercise of editorial Jud^nent, which he equated with censor- 
ship, over programing to be distributed via the PTV networks 
Vfhile the rhetoric of Knox sounded much like that of the l^lxon 
administration, he seemed to fear right-wing influences on the 
network where :<ixon saw left-wing tendencies • 

) Allen £• Koenig and Kuane B. Hill, eds^. The Farther Vision; 
gducational Television Today j Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1967. 

This was an interim assessment of educational TV five 
years after the 1962 report by VUlbur Schraim, e^ al^, regard- 
ing £r;*s next ten years • As in the earlier book, the picture 
of KT^' that unfolded v/as of leaders of an undernourished medium 
scrounging for .iioney and fighting their way through coo^eting 
philosophies for a shot at relatively small audiences. What 
differentiated this view of the future with that offered five 
years earlier weire a scries of developments: publication of 
the findings of the Carnegie Coanission on KT^/, passage of the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, and the possibilities of 
satellite teclmolo^^ 

) Douglas Leitcrman, "Documentaries," in Transcript of Proceed - 
ings; Kettering Ccanference on Public Tclcvisijn Programning^ 
Dayton, Ohio: The Charles F. Kettering Foundation, 1969* 

This leading T^' producer— with experience witii IKT, CIiS, 
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aii'j CauiaJa's i\ J— ui\^ec! Public relevision to bo controversial* 
"l wouici liite to ::iaiw people a:i<^ry, a: id tc r.aKe their* lau{;h* 
I voul:i lilce to See a pro^^rara Uiat '^:oulcl nake soiae cou{;re^snien 
tiii^aten to 'Jlthlicld their vot^ Tor faxiUs for public televi- 
sion*" r:i!S v;as h<-'aUy stuff for station raanaoers attending 
the conrerenco* Lcltennan «/as telling: thoi.i they should involve 
aiiu inform the public eaiC Give leaiersiiip in chancing American 
society. This IV producer clearl^^ vie wet. PT; as a broadcast 
.'ncthod of education* 

(3'^) «Tohn W. .lacy, Jr., "Hic Kola of the Corporation for Public 

..roadcasting in the 'nlted States,*' Ii^ uro^esn ^roadcastin:: Union 
Keview , CXXIX-:. (Septe:iber, 1/71), pp. 3i-^l. 

i'he first pi>:si.icnt of the Corporation for Public i>road- 
oasting outlined the policies under './hich iie operated his or- 
gani::ation. 1 e spoi^e of the CP:; as an agency t^iat kept its 
liands off the conterit of national prcgra;.xaing tliat it funded. 
'Ac indicated a coix^utrient to public affairs prograraning. These 
policies, hovbcver, cajie under severe pressure after his replace- 
ncnt by i.'ixon appointees. 

( -;7) .lai'ya rannes, e{xars or choosers," Educational broadcast ing 
He view J III (l':>->^.i Convention Keport), pp. 5-9« 

riiis influential journalist and critic urged Public Tele- 
^'ision to beco.Tie c 0:1 trovers ial and exciting in order to rmke 
people thinit. If station loanagers continued with their "Uon't 
Hock the . oat" philosophy, she argued, TT/ Might achieve short- 
teri.i support but v/ould die in the long run for lack of viewers. 

She advocated fev/er panel progra»MS and more stories of 
"real people as tiicy really are and really live." She called 
for more P7/ personalities, more humor, and the creation of 
PT; *comercials" in behalf of ideas. Marya ilannes, in es- 
sence, was asking Public broadcasters to enqphasize brocul* 
casting values and to reject education in its narrowly defined 



(38) Hichard o. :ieyer, "::r:?Prvi;rvTr/: Going Public with Public 
r;, " Media and . iethods. a (September, lOC^j), pp. 33-35« 

After a brief xnd effective backgrounding of tlie reader 
regarding sorx* of the different facets of Public iV, this 
director of school for Pr; Station ..ov; York, 

launched into a discourse as to the hopes he *.ield for the 
medium, ile was fuU. of enthusiasm, "instructional 'IV.levision 
is emerging as an important source of exciting material for tlie 
school room." Cult'oral- informational prograirjiiing would no 
longer he viev;ed 'only by the i:arper's .iagazine crowd." "nn 
entire cirricixLa-ri in lack Studies will be introduced for the 
'.econdary gra3cs." School systems, ant i -poverty agencies, and 
>treet gangs v;erc alrea^iy doing their c^ni videotaping which 
night be aired via PTV channels. "V^hy not provide tlie anti- 
establisliment j underground [film and press*] with J'T-J] time 
of their own," he asked. 



form. 
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( 3 0 ar'O' L • . li Liar, Fatt*;rn3 oi' r.iuoatloual ?sc of a relcvLseci 
Public Arrairc Pro^rarn: h Stidy of ": Ictr op Creator "cr 
^ostro^^erV ..e'..- Yr;rK: ;i*jw Yorl^ 'Jn Ivors Ity, l>^o. 

Hssurila^; a nuiTo.: viow of aciult otVacat1.on--one that de- 
rmriio'J suppieuentary ;:tudy ^naterials, interact ion, aiicl obsorv- 
abitj boiiavior ciianir-— tals report sou^;ht to shov; the "o^iuca* 
* tL-)nal" valu»» of a S[>eoIfic pro^^ram series aistriVjutc-j by 
liatljnal Eiacatioaal lelevision. 

r'+j) co::ii A« ':o:iti;c>::v?ry, ''Ali'S/sriil'.'K : A Cajc for Camitnent by 
Public .:rja'ica3tln(^, " ^Educational ! roatjcafltinfi Review ^ VI 
(AiVjUCt, rV^:), PP* .-0'-2lU. 

Phis a^jvccate of instructional procraiinint; v/ithin the 
rani^o of public broadcasters callc] for his colloafjues to sup- 
port a nnw, lont^-tom, Sesaae Street-lil^e auult basic educa- 
tion series on the tirawinc board of the u'ari)oration for Public 
, roadcastin^;. The profjranw were boinc planncfi to impart ^jpeci- 
fic skill., anii t.) enable nil 11 ions of iVncricans to complete high 
school. "Sor.ieaay television ^graduations for those v;ho choose 
to participate may be a v/orthwhile prir.ie-tiine event which. •« 
mrivS the be r; inning of a ne./ era," ilontcaiery \a*ote, "when the 
noncommercial nedia have the financial support and viewership 
.;c all desire." 

(kl) Cari'oll V. .,'j\!zon, ed«, A Television Policy for Sducation j 
Washincton, J.'J.: Aj.jcrican Cornell on r'ducation, 1952. 

xhis publication recorded proceedings of the Television 
Prokjrams Lnstitute in Pennsylvania in iyi;2, a landmark con- 
ference that helped set a pattern of dovelopncnt for Public 
Television in the 'Inited States. The papers and talks pre- 
sented by attenders touched on a number of issues tJiat would 
recur constantly throuciiout the history of the nediuia. l*he 
excite .-aent and cliallenc-* felt by the euiserholed thinkers in 
1952 coianunicates itself today throu{;i: this record of pro- 
ceedings. 

Jack C':-rien, Corporation for Public iiroaiicasting rJews Kelease, 
March 2 177-* (Available from CPIi, 838 Sixteenth St., ::.W., 
Washint;ton, D.C. .^0006.) 

rtobert .^cnoamin, board raeraber of CP:^, was quoted as tell- 
in(^ the Senate Comuni cat ions Subcommittee that the Corpora- 
tion had given high priority to support of certain didactic 
protjramraing . Tiiat decision meant, he said, 'we didn*t have 
that money availa^ble for public affairs programs which every- 
body suggests -v^rc denied access. Tlicy haven't been. Tney 
have been deferred because there hasn*t been enough money to 
accept them." 

(U3) Terrence u'Klal^ierty, "The Cinderella Iictvork," American Edu - 
cation . VII (.iovember, 1971), PP* 15-17. 

This brief background article on VTJ noted the purpose of 
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the nieclia»n to provide a diversity of prograitaninG otherwise un- 
available to '/iewers of American television, i^ecause of that 
purpose, "every proci'^iii is t^rooved for a certain type of per- 
son who, for the .tiost part, is not wildly attractori to the cora- 
nercial video carnival/' National Pr; in Its 1770-71 season, 
O'Floherty wrote, offered TV's only recularly scheduled dra- 
mtic series, grand opera program, book series, procrans re- 
garding international opinion^ rock music series, prc^rans 
intended for black audiences, and series devoted to the work 
of young experimental film-makers • 

Moving from this orientation to\rar<i the individual and his 
Interests, 0 'Flaherty suddenly switched gears. He expressed 
appreciation to those who helped Public Television to rise to 
a higJier priority in American life. "The network *s strongest 
adhesive," lie wrote, "is the dedication of a few people who 
believe that the logical way to luiify and inform Americans is 
to use one of the things tliey all liave in comon--not relif^ion, 
or bath tubs, death, or taxes, but television viewing, which 
is, next to sleeping, the activity tiiat occupies most of the 
time Americans spend in their homes." O'Flaherty enthused 
over "Sesame Street" which he termed, quite favorably from his 
point of view, "a sort of electronic McGuffey*s Reader." 

{hh) John Ohllger, "Artult Education Television in the Unite<i States: 
The Current Scene," Educational television International j III 
(December, I9C9), pp. 262 and 263. 

This was the John Ohliger of 19^*9. holding tightly to his 
"listening groups" as the panacea for 'improving the quality o<* 
American social, political, and cultural life." In this brief, 
two-page overview intended for readers overseas regeuxling adult 
educiition television in the U.S., he reflected the narrow view 
of Malcolm Knowles, et He argued that "TV programs by 

themselves accoR^lish little, whereas educational impact can be 
maximized by utilizing an integrated approach involving other 
means such as home discussion groups, feedbax:k, readings, and 
correspondence study." Ohliger appeared t* accept the notion 
that adult education had to be didactic. e seemed unaware of 
the broadly educational capabilities of pub^^ic affairs and per- 
formance programs for adults, that is, of Public Television. 
But that WM, indeed, the Ohliger of 1>j9. 

By 1972 a new Ohliger had come forth v/ith serious ques- 
tions about his earlier i^anaceas. In a booklet published in 
cooperation with two colleagues by the Syracuse University 
Publications in Continuing Education series, )ic was highly 
critical of tlie disctission method and its role in achilt edu- 
cation. While Toward Oon and Mar.og Or?: A Critical Review of 
the Literature of Adult Group Discussion putAlcly rlisplayed 
his changed position on discussion groupn, any metwaonihosis 
regarding his view of PT; as adult e lucuo'. on must be infer- 
enced out of his post-19f')9 writings. 

(i*5) Wilbur Schrartn, ed.. Educational Television; The .'iext Ten 

Years 1 Stanford University: The Institute for Conmunications 
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Leading participants in an(i ub^iK^'rv^ra of tlie educati - •♦al 
television mc>venient put tiieir h^:a<;.; topetlior in l'j(y<l at tuv. 
financial urging of the United SUitos office of Education t - 
survey the future of fclTV. Kducatioaol Television; 'Hio : » - it 
Ten Years was their report. 

ror the perceptive; reader the wide philosophical diri'..r- 
ences as to the purposes for tlie ::HMium are easily discernible. 
The clearest statement along thejt: lines was by University jf 
Miami broadcaster Sydney {lead. ik. argued tliut in-school r; 
programning wasted a valuable public resource. He wanted KiV 
to be creative and controversial, to seek more of a raassi audi- 
ence, and to bring the medium cljstjr to its potential in j ^oiic 
affairs programing. Ho was, in ossonce, an early advocat'.* of 
Public r/. 

(U6) Jolin C. Schwarzwalder, "Public Hrciadcasting Must Clean iluu:;t;,** 
r/ Guide , XX (September 30, 1972), pp. 

The manager of the Minneapolis-St. Paul PTV station, an 
advocate of PTV as an audio- visual tecluiique or device, called 
for national leaders of tlie movement who viewed it as a rnethcxi 
to resign. Their openness to a broad definition of education 
had apparently led to wliat he considered to be left-wing and 
Kord Foundation values reflected in "a high percentage of iso- 
called public -affairs programs." 

This iiinnphrey Democrat attacked the PTV leadership I'or 
failing to exercise censorship over prograiiis going out ov^^r 
the network. He claimed to seek "balanced programing." As 
a station manager interested in increasing his source of funds, 
however, he was likely more concerned with President Jixoii's 
recent veto of a funding bill for ITJ and with placating power 
than with upholding some vague, indeed ii.ipossible, notion of 
''balance" in every PTV program. 

(Uy) Warren K. Seibert, "To^rd Professionalism," Educational . ipad - 
castin^ Heview^ III (uctober, hj^y-/), pp. 21 and 2C. 

In a free -wheeling attack on what lie viewed as the Sixilal 
irresponsibility of public broadcasters. Professor Seib^>rt 
hurled such phrases at the profession as ''embezzlement of 
faith," "retreat from the obligations of service," '*blin ! to 
educational responsibilities," and 'plagiarism" of broadcast- 
ing values, one of the deep concern:; of this tlieoretician .-f 
coomanications was Public liroadcastlng's "preference for tlio 
rituals and roles observed in comnercial and entertainment 
production...." He wanted to ensur«i that Public liroadcastln^^ 
maintained some alle^ience to his notions of "education." 

(kQ) Arthur L. Singer, Jr., "The Carney. ie t<eport Ite visited," ^idu- 
cationaJ. Broadcasting Review^ V (Auf^ust, 1^71), pp. 3-10. 

The author, an important fig'jj>.^ in the initiation of the 
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':ariict'.le (;ofnmi3i;ion, a^^sojsoti prt>crtiss tmT four years in 
inipienentatlou tiio rToup's recuiTKitidatioiis. founi lit- 
tle to ploaso hiiu v was particularly ajxiiai>py with the lack, 
of ♦jffectlve 'h.'vijiopiiit^nt In local statiuu i>rof;raHtnin<; uiK>n 
wliich th»-' c:arncr,ie -VMSjlssiufi had plaoutl aach high hopes* 
SlQger blicied th*^ b '.n\\ -'oundation anc) natioriul funding: uid nt;t 
woricln^ aGt;aci*7G L\)r v;(>aXenin<; locali^n by ccnti'alizinc pro- 
f^rart.;in<'> 

(U\0 'Jalted StaU'U .'ioiuirj or i^ceprestTitativiiJ Cor.TOittee on Interstate 
and rorelj^ Cotxicroe, Public Television Act ljC7» jleai-ings 
on ii.K. G736 ajid SllGo and h\k. Ur40, ,>Oth Coiir,*i 1st Soss., 
July U-ll. If'^lf lb^7. 

n;is testiiaooy provuied wluit ^as largely a reruii of the 
earlier Ornate hearin^^s, vrlth appearanccjs in behalf of tiie act 
by pre se n tat I vcG of the nation's mjor public, private, and 
(^ovt^rnriiontal inttir^'sts. The sane disparities in thinking re- 
{;aniiiit: the ^oolis, functions, organ i;:at ion, and source of funds 
for the mediUiii were heard by iiouse cor^iittoc members GkS had 
been heard by Senators* 

i'jO) o.S. Senate ''or.B.ii. ttoe on Cofiweree, teas ion of Authorizations 
itaaor the Public 'road casting Act of lJy7 j ilearinfcs ]>efore t}ic 
Subcofmittee on Camuni cations :xi Sm i;'U2, <^>lst Cong., 1st 
Sess.i April 30 and .iiy I, 1>''>9- 

HieSf hearin[^s were held two years after passage of Uie 
Public .^roallcastint^ Act that established a <:orporaticn for 
Public ; broadcasting; to interconnect Public TV stations and to 
sot'k to increase sui>port for the institution. J'nlikc the 
earlier hearinj^s, disquieting concerns v/cre raised. 

A new administration, ttte iiixon admnistration, had taken 
over from the supportive Johnson at^niinic"#ration. Funding for 
the Corporation for Public Inroad casting v/as v/ell below the 
Pr; industry's expectations. And ?TJ producers were beginning 
to organize in liopes of influencing the development of the 
Taediun. As a first step they sought PT*.' funding from Congress 
on other than an annual appropriation basis* They expressed 
fears that their o\m journalistic fr^jt'da-n and integrity miglit 
be coming into Jeoi>ar?Jy under the prevailing pattern of fund- 
in^;. 

(51) 'nited States Senate Cotraaittee on Cormtiercc, The Public lyjlevi* 
sion Act of 1967 * iiearings iiefore tlic SuVcariittee on Communis 
cations on S. lluO, 90th Cong., 1st Sess«, April 11-lU and 
2'p-2B, 1X^7. 

These hearlnr.s recorded statenkents and discussion with 
Senators by witnesses favoring incnjascd funding of the edu- 
cational r/ institution. Appearances v;erc made by representa- 
tives of the legislative and administrative ar^ts of govem- 
iient, philanthropic organizations, ecJucational broeulcasting, 
universities, private industry, cofmercial broad ciis ting, roli» 
gious organi'/.atlons, 014 ions, and aOult education. .Tiiile the 




inter-agoncy blckeriiv; was muted, the v;i(hjl^ Jlsparate hopes and 
expectations for the Public Television !V>riiui.i are clearly dis- 
cernible in Uiose :>at;cs uf testiriony* 

(y^) 'Jnited States Senate, Transcript of Praceodings of the Cocwnittoe 
on CortKerco nj^^ajd Int;; tiie l^uminatlon of flionas i<« Curtis as a 
Member of tiit; : oard of Directors of the <'ori>oration for Public 
i-roOfU-astint:;, Washu^.;tc;ti, i)»C., rriuac^', Septoniber P^, Vfji^* 
(Available* fr^n Monick-SuUlivaii, UVj Sectwid Street, i4.fc., Wasli- 
in*-:ton, ?.0^A)2* Cost: approxL'^iately .J*0. ) 

Senators iisciussed with fomier Congressman Curtis tl^teir 
philos >phies an i values re^ardln^ Pr/, and he entered into 
dialogue witii tJien. A number of tlie difficulties facing Public 
Television because of Ccjngressional overs i^^ht and funding corae 
out quite clearly in titc transcript* 

{t?3) liavid Walker, "WJuj Kuns Educational r/?" The New Republic , 
cm (Kcbruary U, l^A"?), pp. 3!?-37. 

This Yale University critic of cultural- informational pro- 
graming expressed uneasiness about the tendency of Journalis- 
tic and artistic values to ovcrwlieLa instructional values in 
the planning of PTV prograoming* In light of the rcconnenda- 
tions of the Carnegie Coranission for public funding of the 
medium, Walker urged PTV "to find the kind of leadership which 
will make £TV not only non-cocnercial an^l artistic, but tru^y 
educational." 

(5^) John K. White, "ETV and the Next T^n Years," TiAfiij Journal {May- 
June, 1963), pp. !}7-63. 

The Vivcxi president of National Educational Television pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for KTV and for his national program* 
ming organization* !!e announced a policy, never ijnplenented , 
of providing a library service of instructional materials to 
the majority of stations and a network service of "superb edu- 
cational, cultural, and informational prograoming for the Amer- 
ican people" tlirough a relatively small number of key stations 
tliat would cover most of the n.S* population* 

(55) Stephen White, "Carnegie, Ford, and Pxablic Television," Public 
Int*;rest^ IX (l-all, V^l), pp. 8-I9. 

Wliite discussed the reports of the Kord Foundation and tlie 
Carnegie Comaission which botli reconmended future directions 
for educational, nonccOTJcrcial T/* Kord proposed to use a com- 
munications satellite for free PTV interconnection and for a 
similar service to cocrjercial TV networks for a price* Sav- 
ings to ccRsncrcial networks provided by satellite replacement 
of land interconnection costs would tlien \ye used to pay for 
noncomaercial r/* "The Kord proposal was radical, sensational^ 
and dlffer^mt," Wliite ;/rote, "and it cauglit both tlie public 
fancy and the public attention*" 

White, who was a member of the Carnegie Ccnmission data 
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^^ati.orlat; titalT, arcuot) that the rord i oundation r<;C03izaenda- 
tion:; 'jilTored in .'vuiy respects froia the Public T/ that the 
Oarnijf.io ^'jtial:^:; loci **v/at3 laboriously '.:hlppinc into shape." It 
also i*.;s -li tiii) coactipl of Public TV, he wTotG, with tlie ncjtion 
',>;* a cuL^nuiii eat ions satellite* 

Tno i;arneci<» (iesitlii rested, White maintained, on the base 
jf the local Pr; station, local talent, local production, and 
l(.^cal cjntn>l. Tac yrnci f-'.oundatlon, oii tlie other iiand, V/hite 
ari^ue(J, proposed a prumrily journalistic nctworl^ and centrul- 
Ir.cd priidactLon L^pe ration ti.c prograjis of which local stations 
would transmit. »'/!iite clairaea that tlic Cai^ncgie Comission's 
rt • c ji.li:> »nda t i on s ly^j ro j t te r f o r the nat 1 oi i than th ose of the 
. :>r'J I oundation i'h!ch -ere eventually scrapper}. 

( % ) '-'lay r . -V: / tel;e at 1 , . : x: al Aut on oroy and tl;e ; ' our tli I le twork : 
Slri'rilnj: a ; alance," :;ducational hroodcastinr: iieviewj V (l>e- 
ce::ibcr, 1\^1), i'p« 3-'->« 

rh Is liiGli-lcvcl appointee of the Hichard Ilixon administra* 
tlon confronterj j'ublic broadcasters in convention to accuse 
tlien of railing to fulfill the Carnecic Cornaissian promise of 
cre atine a I'Kolly based, pluralistic PT/ institution, lie 8U(5« 
jested that broadcasters let the conmission outline its phil- 
osoplvy while they maintained their comaitnont to mass audiences, 
networking, and otlicr values he thought v/ere better associated 
witli conncrce than v^ith education. He argued for more PTV time 
'le voted to instructional progranming for in-school and in^horae 
audiences. Lur'.iing In the background of Whitehead's philosoph* 
leal riietoric, ho-/ever, was the fact that some national public 
affairs procramminc on the P'fV network had offended the Presi^ 
dent by questioning his policies. 

(37) Jar«s Zigerell, "Canaents," Ilass Media/Adult Education, (De- 
ceribcr, l^kSB), p. C. 

Among sevv*ral svipes at public broadcasters, adult edu* 
cator Zigerell spoV:e out against the suggestion of national 
Educational Television President John Wliite that Instructional 
T: be moved off the public airwaves and carried, instead, by 
closed-circuit. PT/ broadcasters, Zigerell v/rote, should pro- 
vide "mental nutrbaent" rather than th*; "frenetic" performance 
and public affairs prograraning it seemed to him they tended to 
prefer. 

{'y\) Jair.es Zigerell, "Television and Adult Education: Another Lost 
Cause?" Educational/instructional Hroadcaating t II (October, 
I'Jo')), op. 12-llu 

The dean of Chicago City Collegers TJ College questioned 
lienry Alter's analysis of PTV as a distinct method. Zigerell 
championed the other side of the issue, calling for more ef- 
fort at combining the TV ir^ediura with traditional adult edu- 
cation methodology. I;c attacked educatioixal broadcasters who 
reconnended tiiat TJ Uistruction be nilegatcd to closed-cir- 
cuit and other sub-broadcast operations. 
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Part II: The Reality 



(59) Earl H. Abraias, "Two Candles But Not t*jch Cake," Broadcaatii^ , 
LXXVII (October 27, 1969)* PP» 60-6*4 • 

'nils report, nearly two years after i>a8sage of the Public 
Broadcasting Act, described the disarray over PTV in govern* 
dent and araong nonconnerclal broadcasters* Govemnent funding 
had not yet come anyvhere near the expectations of the broad« 
casters. Station managers wanted the money for running their 
own stations rather than for strengthening the overall PTV 
prograoDing situation* Those persons within educational TV 
who held to itarrow definitions of education were concerned 
about the willingness of the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing to accept broader definitions* They wanted PTV used for 
education, "not for social causes or culture/' CPB President 
John W« tiacy, Jr«, was pictured as effectively going about his 
Job to bring order out of this chaos despite the many obstacles 
in his way* 

(60) Wayne W. Alford, HAED History* Volaae 2. 195'*-1965« Washington, 
D*C*: National Association of Educational Broadcasters, I966* 

Alford chronicled the activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters bm they related to educational 
television* His study was highly conplimentary toward the or* 
g^ization, onitting virtually all of the deadening Influences 
it exerted over the years on the dynaolc development of Public 
TV programiiing and networking* 

(61) George E* Hair, "Letters to the Editor," Educational Broadcast* 
ing Review, IV (February, 1970), pp. 31*i^« 

The University of North Carolina's director of educational 
television reacted negi>tively to calls for tiatlonal Educational 
Television to provide more reality in its progranalng, to offer 
lighter and more attractive prograaning, and to develop more 
PTV personalities* So negative was Bair toward NET that he 
managed to attribute to NET the demands heaped upon it by 
critic Marya Mannes, demands noted elsewhere in this review of 
the literature* NET was being attacked by social critics for 
too much irrelevant programing and then attacked again by a 
station manager for fear that it would progra:? more forth- 
rightly in response to that criticism* 

(62) Stanley J* Baran, "'Qie Adainistraticn: Public Television's 
New Threat," Educational Broadcasting Review* VI (October, 
1972), pp* 320 and ^21* 

The Nixon administration attack on PTV and PTV*s pusllXan* 
imous response were briefly described* Baran noted that a 
niBober of progrsns were cancelled or cut back as a result of 
the attack* The Public Broadcasting Service was authorized by 
stations to cancel prograaning that appeared dangerous* "Such 
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concessions to partisan /essures," Haxan wrote, "cannot and 
should not be allowed by the public television coromunity . " 



haran quite rightly judged that it \7as highly unlikely 
that PTv could evei* achieve its promise as a public medium as 
long as it allowed "itself to cower before Administration pres- 
sui*e." Even these "cowering" actions proved insufficient for 
the politicians, however. Ef'forts were soon undertaken to 
punish PbS for allowing any controversial programming to go 
Q^/er the network. 

(o3) Robert 0. P.lancliard, "Station Managers Versus I<ET Producer: 
Conflict over Subjectivity," Educational hroadc iisting Heview , 
IV (June, l\f(0), pp. 3-«^5» 

rhis was a balanced analysis of the controversy over the 
PT; program, "V/ho Invited US?" In the context of broadcast 
jouinalism theory, it carefulJLy traced the development of the 
crisis that led to the cancellation of the program by the 
Washington, D.C., station. Ultl':ately, the assessment seemed 
to come do'^i in favor of the program r-zoducer and to accuse 
the Washington station manager of ovei'-reaction . 

(bU) F-iobert 0. Hlanchai*d and H.K. Sciienkkan, "Letters to the Edi- 
tor," Educational broadcasting Review , IV (October, 1970), 
pp. 15 and lu. 

riiis exchange between ?TJ station manager Robert Schenk- 
kan and American University Department of Communication Chair- 
r:ian Robert Hlanchard shov/od clearly the tendency of the sta- 
tion manager to defend Establishment positions in the name of 
'^balance." iilancliard, on the other hand, argued for "pre- 
senting as v/ide a spectrum of opinion" as the station leader- 
ship "has the guts" to present. "And I can think of no greater 
suppresser of creativity and freeriom of expression," i^.lanehard 
wi'ote, "than that v;et noodle called *i)alance*." i^.lanchard 
argued that balance in overall progra:,iming was necessary, but 
not in each and ev-.-ry program. 

(653) rrederick lireitenfeld , Jr., "An Open Plea to /\1 Capp," Edu - 
cational inroad castin,-^ Kcviev/ , T'/ (December, I'JJO) , pp. 13- 
15. 

i^ie executive director of the Mai^yland ^'onter for Publie 
>.roadca3ting sctrcastlcally questioned /J. Capp's attacks on 
PT/ in this o[)en Ic-tter to tlie right-loanl!ig car toon ii^t and 
c oramr? I i ta t or . , a'- j * t c n f o l^': s howod ti lat Cap ; ■ * o c ommen t s on P P.' 
■..'•'^r-; inacc;.u*ate , fol]. stor-r-otyiies , and uastid nn a iVjolioii 
consp Lracy s^r^i'irc'.ie . 

(■•'•■) I>3S - rov/n, " riie Pub].i,c Service," Chapter I'l oT Television : 
.Die "'Usiness :.<j;iind the '.iox , liev; Yoiv: : rai*coui*t '■race 
Jovanov Ic:., fnc, l-.*?]., pp. 31^- -3''''-' • 

Ti • i s "j".' c f L t i. c ant i analy s t rotir, to '.'\ P m1 > 1 1 c T' ' Ic v : s i o\ \ f c i' 
o','*..';:l:ig t".' r-jac:., not a :;iaGS au-llence, but ::i.'.ddlo -class i-^stat)- 
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ii3:ir.<^iit pr >foj;3 loaals. char^^e^ .,'K'L''j; sucjcssor, the Puolic 
. roadcautirit: Soi'vlco, v^ith belnc, "moi'c IritorestcMl in ja'ostL^^fi 
ano la tho so-ux;(»ij oT its op^»ratint; i;iDaic.'a thaii in tho atton- 
tlouG t:io lo'..'»r class." 

..rovm, '-U'c'inc a i^tvor.r broadcasting-oriented national P7.' 
notwoiS^, biaric'.' the poJor vf?ste«: in the local stations for PTV's 
tondency to o:nphasL;'.o sa^o, orthodox prot^rarnriinn* :i« quote rl a 
veteran staff inonbor of Chicago's Public iV station: arc 
not hero to offend the pov/crs that bc» GiU' fjoal is heu^ony." 

rhe ^'arnet^Le Comission erred, ..rov.ii noted, in reconrien)- 
ing education-oriented local control of procratruaing rat)ier tiian 
broadcasting-oriented networic control of pro^ranrunc* The \:ea;c- 
ness of the commission recommendation lay in the v/eaknecs of 
the local stations. "...Hie trick to running most public TJ 
stations successfully," i>rown wrote, "is not to serve the pub- 
lic in the fullest but to serve the local board of directors, 
an«i in a majority of situations that is accomplished through 
an avoidance of controversy* And in times of strong ideolog- 
ical divisions in the country, it means muting the critics of 
the established order." 

(67) John E. :!urke, "nie Public Broadcasting Act of 1967**' Kduca- 
tlonal broadcasting Heview ^ VL (April, June, and August, 1/12), 
pp. 1U5-119# 176- U>2, and 2 1-266 . 

rhis three -installirvent presentation from the author's 
Ph.D. dissertation described the process v/hereby governmental 
financial eissistance to educational broadcasting was conceived 
and effected. ;^ile i>urJce*s articles provided an excellent 
blow-by-blow account of efforts to achieve passage of the 
Public broadcasting Act of 1967, he v;as dependent for his data 
largely upon interviews with the people who conducted those 
efforts. The difficulty for burke, as for his rearJcrs, is to 
judge just how much to accept the views of at least some of 
his respondents. The roles of President Lyndon Johnson and of 
C# Scott iletcher, for example, are likely a bit out of pro- 
portion to the reality. 

The main weakness of the writing is the sycophantic ap- 
proach that offered little of critical analysis. These were 
all great men doing the right thing. Only in regard to the 
acquiescence of educational broadcasters to the government 
requirement against editorializing did Burke engage in serious 
questioning. Ho was clearly a "court historian," totally com- 
mitted to the bill whose history he was recording. 

(68) Al Capp, "And How a Word from Dogpatch," Educational Broadcast- 
ingjjeview, TV (December, 1970), pp. 10-12. 

This darling of the right-wing attacked educational tele- 
vision during several of his radio shows, and EI3R printec] 
these excerpts joined together in the forro of an article. 
Capp*s primary concern seemed to be his suspicion, or rather 
certainty, that PTV ;ms controlled by the radical left# 




(o^) Hobert An<1i>?w CaivLcon, "The Creation ainl Dov»^lopirient of Educa* 
tional Television as an Institution or /\diUt Education: A 
Case Stuuy in iuiiorican iiistory,'* Uni)ubllsiie'i Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University oV VJiccansin, iladisc^ri, V/iscfjnsin, 1 
(Availatle i'roju '.Jruveralty MLcrof i Irr.a, Ann Ai'bor, Michican, as 

This historical sti.tly analy7.ed th() national novelopnent of 
erlucaticxial tolovii;Lr>n '.rlthin the context of Anerican ix:>litical, 
social, econoriic, anJ intellecti il liro tiio l^-^^Os an J 1960s. 
Hie efforts of HT; activists such as r rie ia hennock, C. Scott 
Fletcher, anti Jolin Wliite to gain sufl 'cicnt hich-level support 
for Kr*' were examined. Priuifiury docuiients as \7ell as jxirsonal 
interviews '.;ith rnany UifUvlcJuals v;ho play^'d crucial roles in 
brincinr, KTV into bein/^ supplied the nata. rhe study showed 
that at the national level educational television ovrtr the 
years has b»^en lai'^cly an in:ititutJon of informal aiult educa- 
tion loc&use of f»arly baekin/^ by the rujid for iUult Education. 
It rouiain^jd that v;ay despite efforts t<. riake it a part of for- 
inal elementai'y* secondary, an -3 iiigher e^Jucatlon by the profes- 
siojial educational cstablishnient an<i by tiie i-'und for the ^\d- 
vancoment of education. The most influential support for the 

institution, it was noted, has cor.ie from the Senate Con- 
iiitteo on Cornmerce an^i Trom the r ord . oundation. 

(70) Lark Dajiiei, The rutiire Is Uow," Kducationttl broadcast- 
ing Ktwiew , III (Aiv^ust, VXyj)f pp. 7-10. 

The executive 'iircctor of the Soutiiem Kdueational Com- 
munications Association arevied against a proposal to vest FT*/ 
production lar^el;/ in the hands of eiplit of the best stations 
in the country. "Sincjo its inception," Daniel wrote, "educa- 
tional broadcasting has been essentially (iojainated by the 
lart^e :.ietropolitan centers." IJow that pui)lic irvoney was pro- 
vided in support of PiV, Daniel claimed that the local stations 
in all parts of the country, his South included, wore the 
ac^^noies t'nat shoul^i i^t the funds to prcduce local ani nation- 
al prq^ravis. 

(71) Jaries Day, "?iie S^x:i.al itespons Ibillty of Pui>lic iU'cjadcastini;," 
Educational iiroaf^castiai: Hcvicv.' , Ill {l <'j Convention Hoport), 
pp. 1^-1^.. 

Tne then pret: Idcjat of I National Lfiucati:^nal Television o.-:- 
rn^ssoH iisnay ti;at Go:/i of his 'vjucu tional TV collcaf*u^*G not 
on!^ r>^fuse(j tr^ carry controversial national prot^raris on their 
local stations but cv'.ni souglit to restrain th.-: creation an'i 
r ] I s t r lb ut 1 vn oi' s mc li P" T/ [>r o^jra- is b y otho r n . 

(72) :.obble 1c no :':i1lg, ".\n Investigation of the Forvl foundation's 
Kole Lu the Early-Sta^^e Development of l^^ducational T<?Ievislon 
in the United States,'' 'Unpublished lla:* tier's thesis^, *dniver&ity 
of iiDUSton, lio'inton, Texas, 1,>^ '» 

T?iis stu'^iy pro''/iJ'.'n a /^ood soui'co l;a'^k^:ro ^id on th<; 
:*ord ; ojui'latlon's cai'lo" activitl'.»G in o . ioational tob-vis^nn, 
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both in Publ'o T"/ an-' 'n Instrurtioiiil T'. ^llis n )t«''' th* 
f^haii^**; ill enphtiSLJ favnr of IT.' t!.at tn^ > plu'v; Ln tK*; 
: oirviati ori's prior! tl'»G in th»' nl i-3 '-^^i = fontlri'r."' 'iitr) tlio 
**.'Ariy iX'Os. It v/aa u polit:^- that t!u>*«'it'fno : public TV with 
ail 4»arXy ^'.^^^\i:io• 

(73) Waltt.T u Kmery, "Ts Tht*re a Constitutional I law Ln th« Pul>I'.o 
iiroari COS ting Act of I> 7?" Kducatioiial i'roacloastin^: Kevlew , 
ri (February, I'/y^), pp. 17-''l. 

OamnunicatLoas professor Walt'jr Snu'ry reviewufi tlio Public 
i\r3a<icastLn(^ Act of rX»7 and noted five substatxtive <Mfftir- 
ences between the rolativuly o\^^u version pass'^i by tiie St^nato 
and the more restrictive bill pass«v1 by the House. Three of 
these (Uffer<^nces appeared to him to have been crucially im- 
portant. Two of these tliree were resolved more or less in 
favor of the Senate. Conference corff.iittee members deleted 
House wording tliat rejected support of procrams involving 
amusement or entertainment. They also se^-rKd to agree that 
(I'ouse langua^ reqoirinti objectivity and balance In controver- 
sial programs would relate only to a station's overall per- 
formance, not to each and every program funded with public 
money. A third '^omproniisc, one made in favor of the House, 
caused Emery much concern. Public broafl rasters were enjoined 
from editorializing, ittiery believed tliis language was in con- 
travention of First Airiendment guarantees of free speech. 

(7^*) Roland E. Fenz, "Where the C$$ Come Krora,** Educational Tele - 
vision, VIII (March, 1971)* PP* 23-^*7- 

The CPB's director of station development argued that tlx? 
differences among the PTV station types (ccxmunity, public 
school, university, and state networks) had retarded the de- 
velopment of the medium because each possessed a separate and 
different economic bue* This situation, according to Fen?, 
was changing. 

Late in the 196O8 and early in the 19708, he wrote, the 
tax-supported elements among these different stations began to 
broaden their financial base by seeking private funds. At the 
same time, public funds became available in increasing quan- 
tity to the entire PTV indtistry, community-supported educa- 
tional stations included, with passage of the Public l^roeu^cast- 
ing Act of 1967* Comunity stations thus began to accept pub- 
lic funds at the same time as tax -supported stations expanded 
titeir fund-raising to incluie private sources. Because of 
this growing siinilarity in their funding sourceSi Fenz argued, 
stations were becoming more similar In the types of program- 
ming they were doing. Instructional programs were shoiring up 
increasingly on the previously privately-financed PTV stations, 
he thought, and more public affairs and cultural programs wen^ 
appearing on tax-supported stations. 

With growirg similarities, Fcnz wrote, there was an in- 
creasing unification of interests and actions by stations in 
behalf of PTV. Whether Fenz read the existing situation 




cort'eotVi' or not, :hj clearly lU4)e<l rorvontly for i f)th Increas- 
ing comrnonal'ty of P'r;*s fMiaiiCial bas*- ijuv. of its nrojra'nrtltv^ 
servlco to the riU>lic» Phis oconorui ns-orliMtecl vIa'W r rouictcO 
a .nort-i iciiform PTv* iuMustry at th-j >/or^ tlrio when "d:. vei-sity" 
Wcis 'oeco-'aine ail the ra^jc )»» the rrit»tor**! of the ^lel » anri 
'Voinrfioriali ty" was b^Jinj^ attacke»! as "^lUiteni lii>eral xuata'ulish- 
{nontarianiscu " 

(7t?) Hie Vonl /ouruiatioii, Aiitrjal HcportS i, ::»'w Var'r.: nuf ■••ori '• ouri- 
(iatLon, V>^3 throueh 1973. 

This crucial, supf crt organization fjr c^iucational t^'levi- 
sion nevoted various ler^^tiis of sijac*- over th'; years to report- 
ing its Work in £iV as £jart of its »? actons ^ve annual account- 
Intjs to the Anerican public. A rearilnc ff thes<^ statements in 
tile ccjntext of tiie full reports riu'^inf^ ttieiir years ooul«i pro- 
vlrJe interest inc lea^ls for those ^nt'irtjjtod in tvacln»^, K or«i 
r oundation policy twists. 

('({>) The I'und for Ail 'lit iiducatlon, A Ten Yc;ar av^port of the Fund for 
Adult Education J l9j>l«li^6l , ./hite Plains, \:t:w York: I'he fund 
for Adult riducation, 19^>2. 

Tills report of Its decafle of activities in adult educa- 
tion include*'! a clirorucle by the rAH of its v/orK to create a 
viable educational tel<*vision Institution in the United States* 
naturally enouch, the reix)rt exU(Jed satisfaction and optLiaisu 
for the FAE's creation* 

(77) HLchard is. HuU, "The Ffistory .'^ihlnd 'JIV:/* Tiie llAEH Journal . 
X-/IT (February, I95B), pp. 3-6 ff. 

This pioneer educational broarjca^iter told his version of 
the story behind the successful reservation of TV channels for 
education* Educational radio broadcasting and a few crucial 
meinbers of that snail fraternity of educational broar^caaters 
looDied large in ?{ull*s view of how Public Television's future 
was ensured* 

(78) James £* I^ch and Hichard StroQGren, **hreakin(T Down a False 
Dichotoiny: Feature Filjns and Public Television," Educational 
broadcasting Review, IV (October, 1770), pp* 31-UO* 

The very existence of this article exemplifies the inim- 
ical influences of the narrow definition of education, influ- 
ences against which this article ar^^ued* The autliors felt a 
need for Public Television **to break down trie false dlchotony 
which relegates all feature filns to the province of the en- 
tertainwent world and the cormercial station*" They effec- 
tively made their case that there arc and continue to be a 
considerable nuntber of films corabinin^ intellectual stimola- 
tlon with entertainment whicli should be broar^cast by PT/ 
stations* 

(79) Harold Mendelsohn and Melvyti M* Muchnik, "Public Television 
and Political Hroailcasting: A Matter of Responsibility," 
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ivt'loat ■■ ;>tial ).v;>a i^-jut uvi: ><o7l(? .; » i V (u<»c*:Mb»:r , l['70) , pp. 3-9* 



l^'ils arti«?l.» yri:; on a mlL'^ii {lu^ctloruiairo survey of 

V/' i;tat*:.»u:; t^; thoir ^^iTorts "t^ c^jucviU? th»; elector- 

ate" during, til ' V/j> i:lct?tion cainjjui.pi injriDn. The rairiimal 
tXi-. yvXs of tij:»o provi.d'-'l by PTV Tor th«i: j>arr.r»sc- aryl tJie ox- 
plxuitioiii; of tlu: s'tu'itlon by statlr^n iiaiUi^rrs shncice^' tiie 

"xrc^h'^rs. "^vrj roucLa^l*'^' , "Tu sltaplc* terns a oli^niflcant 
na'nStor o,'' PT/ stations In tH<; Haitefl StaV^s fxvn plain fright- 
e;.orj abo'jt cottlnc therriaoLvos lnvolvc?<i In sucii 'controversial' 
nattt»rs as political t^lcctions. •Unti l public television can 
fi^jf Ita'ilf i\'o'A the wall-hucf!in(5, lion't-rock-tlie-biat; take- 
it-easy orlontatlon to politics that appax-ent^y encumbers sig- 
n-f leant nuniiors ot' :;tati:>ns currently, it is (jlfficult to sec 
ho*./ HT/ can possibl^^ be considered as anythVnt: more than a 
puny tra^vt^ Jo'iw on the nation's political onlichtcruneat 



(80) i<lchar(l Mey^^r, '*tJulofry for PiiL," Kducational broadcasting 
He view ^ Til (August, rX>y), pp. 63-^1^^ 

Tne background of the rora Foundation's bold Public liroad- 
cast Laboratory carrK? out clearly in this article. It also 
notcfi the "iiositive Impact PliL had on the dcveloprnent of PTV 
as v:cll as the internecine warCare its relatively high budget 
and self-confident a* ministrators brought upon the series 
from inany "less fortunate'* local, stations. 

(81) St<3v^i Millard, "The Story of Public liroodcastlng," hroodcact- 
ing. LXXXT (liovember VJfl), pp. 30-3^»- 

rhis report reflected tlic thinking in 1771 of the more 
"reasonable'* among tlic PT/ national Icaficrship group. VHiile 
it toi)k account of the vfiust array of problenis and disputes 
rclatcu to Public Tel^ivicion, its view '-ras essentially op- 
timistic* PTV' ./as surviving and expected eventually to 
receive insulated funding. The only real danger was on the 
horizon in the form of the Ilixon administration's call for 
emphasizing localism \n Public Television. The potentiality 
for evil In this concept, if used to prevent important natlon- 
ally-prorjuced programning, was pointed out. It was rie-empha« 
size<3, ha^cver, proljal>ly in the hope tiiat tire Mxon adminis- 
tration woul^l alio;/ t-te "reasonable" elements of PTV leader- 
ship to overcome on Its orm the factors bothering those around 
tlK? natiim's Lncurnbent Presuicnt. 

(o2) Mward F. :iorgan, "'rla?I and rar<?well to P.jL: A Post-raortcm on 
a Tv/o-'-^ear Axpcriricnt," ICducational l^roa-leasting Ilcview, III 
(August, 1X>9), pp. f>2 and 63« 

Hie anchor-nan of this experiment in public affairs adult 
eriucation revievfeo the philosophy behind it, sane of its 
strengths, and scne of Its vfea>Jiesses. 

(83) The i.'etwork Project, "flhronology 2: Puiillc Television," O'iTj 
::ew York: Tnc :etwor> Project, 17r3> PP» 17-20. (Total report 
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scone. 




Is available for ^2 from the wotwork Projcc't, 10^* Karl HalX^ 
Coluntla 'Jniversity, :*ew York, liew Yurk UK>-7») 

rhis t!liaptcr cl iron icier? the haras sncnt program conducte*3 
a^alast PT/ by the iiixon administration vrhlch thn?atcner1 to 
onl In the eims(rijlatLon of l?'rv as a jnennliicf^ form of aduXt 
edacatlon* 

(BU) Tkie IJotwork Project, ThQ FourtlA Ketworkj York: The Network 
Project, 17^1. (The organization's adciress is 10^4 Barl Hall, 
Columbia University, Jow York, Jew York 100?7« ) 

rhis analysis of the development of educational television 
su^y^ested a cofisplx^atorieJ., step-by-sbep plan by the Ford Foun- 
dation to Inflict its Values upon the Ar.ierlcan people through 
itf: support and creation of various elements in the £TV struc- 
tun^« As the fori networking operation was about to dlsinte- 
f^rate In 19'>9# accord I iic to this interpn.?tation, the Foundation 
all >w<;ii the r network to be switched ovnr to the control of the 
ffNieral (i^ycrtM^^nt, a ploy by wliich tlx; econom.lc Establishment 
jnaintuiiie*' its hold upon the thinking bo be dissetainated by the 
Tier*iuiT^» 

Such em analysis is open to serious que^^^tlon in light of 
the olivioos inoonslstc»ricies in ?ounOation policy towar<l edu- 
cational r/ ovr.r the y(*ars. TJiere >;ei*e other sicns of a lack 
of porspcct'vn cm the part of the .n^iter. ?or the study to 
sjx^uk of !.atiofial Educatlf^nal Televisitvn as having provided no 
effective prot;raiBnlnt5 until the coming of yred Friendly to the 
i'or'i DILI ciat Ion is silly. To claim that f^ST "was beginning to 
fall ax^urb*' ao the i'';stilt of local station niaruiger discontent 
is naive ea\6 pro^iost^-Mfvis. Managers .rere always "openly voic- 
ing t!ieir riisc:>ntent. " Their words in I969 were about the 
sane as tliey \uxxi been from 19^39 onwards* 

The Foundation, if the 'Network Project is to be believed, 
could do no right. Vfliile It attacVjed ;^oi'd for directing sup- 
port to blie national £T/ network rather than to local stations^ 
the study then castigated the Foundation for changing the pol- 
icy. Funncling funds directly to local stations, the publica- 
tion claimed, "conceals the dominant role in funding that Ford 
still has." 

Despite thes*' "howlers," the Network Project argued a 
basically sounr} thesis, one that questioned the level of free- 
don Public Television possessed to meet public needs. Whether 
it is the Ford Foundatlrjn or the Corporation for Public Inroad- 
casting which funds the medium, the boards of directors of 
tht^se organisations are recruited from the ruling fistablish- 
tient. It is reasonaole indeed for tlie Network Project to ask 
if such piirsoais can tr\ily servu the interests of all the 
jjoople. 

(8*^) l;urton Paulu, 'Public Hroadcasting in America Enters the 
IT^Os," Kuropean ?>roat]castinr. Union Kevicv, CXX-^ (March, 
1970), pp. 33-33. 



TJils article by a piorieor educational ra<Uo station oper- 
ator i^%v** a uriof i>ac ii^^ounu of Public iiroadcasting in the U«S» 
aiifl both cl*?scrih(»>5 asvi Jiffercntlateci the roles of the many 
'iirfercnt i»rc?iiiL nations in the fleL). 

({^'^>) John Waliter Powell, Chaiinels of Learn in^^j Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Pr^^ss, 19t»2. 

Pov.'<?ll briefly l-old tiic story of educational television 
up to rX>l, onp}iasis-.inc the role of the Fund for Ad\ilt Edu- 
cation<-<-the organir.atlon that cornuissionef] the document. 
Powc'll referred to himself as a chronicler and, indee<^, sor» of 
his wltinc recalls rriinpsos of the court chronicler of yore, 
quivorinct in cxciteiient and emotion over the r]errinc-do of his 
masters* He v;ent off the deep end alto^ctlier in stating that 
by 19t)l pr'>erams on sr/ stations provided "almost everywhere 
in iy ext>erience uith it- -a television resource superior at 
riost tines of most days to anything offered on the entertain* 
rx*nt stations." 

On discoujiting suc>i puffery by this free*lance chronicler 
one fln'^is a helpful soui^ce of bacl^ground on Fund for Adult Ed* 
ucation acti\i.ties it: £TV. Hi is is true despite his quotation 
without attribution and the overall non-academic treatment of 
his subject. 

(87) rred Powledge, Public Television; A Question of Survivalj 
Washington, U.C.: F^jblic Affairs Press, 1972. 

This American Civil Liberties Union booklet reported the 
Nixon administration's attenpt to destroy PTV as a national 
force capable of furthering a critical understanding of public 
affairs. 'The author \ma convinced, however, that the disap* 
pearsmce of PT/ "as a relevant force in American society" 
could be prevented. He trusted the "people" of the United 
States to change the situation if Congress and Public TV it- 
self woLild only infom the public of the impending "disaster*" 

(8<^) Wilbur Schranyn, et al.. The People Look at Educational Televi- 
sion * atanforn, Calif orr.Tal Stanford University Press, 1963* 

Results of an audience study of eight different ETV sta* 
tions by a Stanford University group in I962 were conbined 
with results of an £17 stuiiy done late In I959 and early in 
li^iO of the Boston educational station's audience. Analysis 
ijLigf^est'i'") that c'Ujcatlonal television ha^j a srnall but in* 
eroaj;lni^ /io';oi*r.'..' n« Om? of tno prli-ary chai'acteristlcs of 
t) lat a in 1 1 iCe v:as i tc 1 1 i 2*he r than avc rajy j e u ucat I onal le ve 1 • 
It seemod in I9G2, at least, that those who v;ished PTV to 
reach an elite vrerc Jiavin^^ their way n.nd tliat those wishing 
this mof'lJin to sorvi pfiople with little Conntkl e<i ucation were 
railing tr^ acr.'.o/d tholr ends. 

(Co) "eiiry iJui^le, "A Ix>oi: ut the STv' Au^'leuce,*' Educational 
r.a:f!asfclnr: i?oviir.> TTT (October, V/}9), pp. 23-29* 




TJiis article presented the national findings of a I969 
survey of tel(3Vlsioii vicwersliip. Consistent with earlier 
studies of tJic educational TJ audience, it reported that "ETV 
households apx)car to be a Qood deal wealthier than average, 
bettor educated, bettor informed and more Involved in cooinun* 
Ity an] professional organizations." 

{90) John F. White, "Retiring MKT President Reviews Decade of 

Growth," Educational Hroadcasting Review , III (June, I969), 
pp. 1U«19. 

The farevfell speech to PTV stations by retiring IJET Presi* 
dent White outlined his view of the situation in PTV at that 
tiiae and the developments over the years vfhich led to that 
point. He revealed his organ! 7.at i on *s expectation that it 
would continue to be the major program production source for 
the movement, an expectation in which IIET soon experienced 
massive frustration. 

(91) Donald Neal Wood, "The First Decade of the •Fourth Network': 
An Historical, Descriptive Analysis of the National Educa* 
tional Television and Radio Center," Unpublished Ph«D« dis* 
sertation. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1963* 
(Available from University I^icrofilnus, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
as Order Uo. 6U-67u^») 

Wood described the development of 1ST from 1952 to 1962, 
contrasting the earlier "educational" orientation under Harry 
Hewbum with the "broadcasting" orientation under John White^ 
who assumed direction of the organization in 19?9« Wood, nho 
had worked for IIET under White, was a strong supporter of the 
latter *s expansion policy for the organization and of White's 
vision of lET as a Tourth Network." 

(92) Donald II • Wood, "The First Fifteen Years of the 'Fourth Net- 
work'," Journal of Broadcasting, XIII (Spring, I969), pp« 
131«l^i^. 

The author briefed down his Ph.D. study of National Edu* 
cational Television cuid i^ated it to 1967* While weakened 
appreciably by the cutting, the study will be helpful to any* 
one desiring a quick, close -up sketch of the developnent of 
the organization to that tine. It failed, however, to pro- 
vide a context in which the organization operated. Thus Wood 
was reduced to explaining NET policies largely in terms of 
such stereotypes of different NET leaders as "conservative" 
cmd "progressive." 

(93) Anthony W. Zaitz, "The History of Educational Television** 
1932-1938," Unpublished Ph«D. dissertation. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, I96O. (Available from Univer* 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan as Order No. 60-2U7$.) 

This rather pedestrian thesis traced the development of 
educational television to 19^8 throu^ a survey of the lit* 
eraturc, interviews, and correspondence with persons involved 
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PROCESS, PHOPERTIES. PROBLEMS, PROSPECTS, by Sara M. Steele 

and Robert E. Brack. 197J. $2.25, with ERIC/AE. 
37. AUULT EDUCATION IN CHURCH AND SYNAGOGUE: A REVIEW OF 

SELECTED RECENT LITERATURE, by Huey D. Long. 1973, 

$2.30, with ERIC/AE. 
36. TOWARD A WORKING PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION, by Jerold 

W. Apps. May, 1973. $3.00, with ERIC/AE. 
35. CONCEPTUAL LEARNING: FROM MOLLUSKS TO ADULT EDUCATION, by 

Robert A. Carlson. March, 1973. $1.7^^, with ERIC/AE. 
3A. C()NSUMI-:R EDUCATION PROCR/V^IMI NO IN CONl INUING EDUCATION, by 

Margaret Charters. January, 1973. $1.75, with ERlC/AE. 
33. THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN CHURCH-PUBLIC RELATIONS, ed . by 

Michael V. Reagen and Doris S. Chertow. December, 1972. 

$3.00. 

32. PAULO FREIRiC: A REVOLUTIONAKY DILEMMA FOR THE ADULT EDU- 
CATOR, ed. by Stanley M. Crabowski. November, 1972. $4.00. 

31. HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES LPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESIDENTIAL CENTERS FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION, by Frank W. 
Jessup. October, 1972. $1.50. 

30. TOWARD GOG AND MAGOG OR?; A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF ADULT GROUP DISCUSSION, by F.W.W. Osinskl, et ai. 
September, 1972. $3.00, with ERIC/aE. 

29, AGENDA FOR COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN XDILT EDUCATION: REPORT 
FROM THE INTERNATIONA!- EXPERTS MEETING, 1972, June, 1972. 
$2.00. 

28. RESPONSE TO NEED: A CASE STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION GRADUATE 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST, by Charles E. Kozoll. 

April. 1972. $2.25. 
27. THE HILL AND THE VALLEY: THE STORY OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY THROUGH 1964, by A,N. Charters. 

February, 1972. $2.25. 
26. REAL ESTATE TAX EXEMPTION FOR CONTINUING EDUCATiON PROGRAMS, 

by A.N. Charters, February, 1972. $.75. 
25, THE LEARNING FORCE: A MORE COMPREHENSIVE FRAMEWORK FOR 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY, by Stanley Moses. 1971, $1.25. 
24, LIFELONG LEARNING OR LIFELONG SCHOOLING?: A TENTATIVE VIEW 

OF THE IDEAS OF IVAK TLLICH WITH A QUOTATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

by John Ohliger and Coleen McCarthy. 1971. $2.25, with 

ERIC/AE. 

23. THE NEW ENVIRONMENT: QUESTIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATORS, by 

Robert J. Blakely. 1971. $1.00, 
22. ADULT EDUCATION AND THE DISADVANTAGED ADULT, by John 

Niemi and Datrell Anderson. 1970. $2.00, with ERIC/AE. 
21. COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION: A LITERATURE 

RKVIEW. by James B. Wliipple, 1970. $1.'^0, with ERIC/AE, 

Landmark Series : THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE: PARADOXl- 
CAL SERVANT, by Paul A. Miller, 1973. $1.50, 
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